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HIS GRACB THE DUKE OP PORTLAND, K.G., G.C.V.O. 
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The Right Hon. Lord Hawkbsbury, F.S.A., Chairman ' 

The Rev. Atwbll M. Y. Baylay, M.A. 

T. M. Blagg, Esq., F.S.A. 

J. Potter Briscoe, Esq., F.R.L.S. 

Fredk. W. Dobson, Esq. 

The Rev. A. Du Boulay Hill, M.A. 
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Jambs Ward, Esq. 

T. Cecil Smith Woolley, Esq. 
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J. C. Warren, Esq., M.A., Weekday Cross, Nottingham 
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The Rev. John Standish, B.A., Scarrington Vicarage, Nottingham 
George Fellows, Esq., Beeston Fields, Nottingham 

Don. BuMtot6 : 

Henry Ashwbll, Esq. William Bradshaw, Esq. 

Robert Mellors, Esq., F.C.A. 

Don. Xlbtatfan: 

Jambs Ward, Esq., South Parade, Nottingham 



Zbc ®bject0 of tbc Society? arc : 

I. — ^To promote, generally, the study of the History and 
Antiquities of the Shire."" 

II. — ^To print ancient records relative to the County, and an 
annual illustrated volume of Transactions, containing 
accounts of the Society's Meetings and Papers 
relating to the Antiquities of the County. 

III. — Local Meetings and Excursions to places of interest 
in the County or vicinity. 

*e.g. — Prehistoric and Roman Antiquities, Ecclesiastical, Military, 
and Domestic Architecture, Heraldry, Brasses, Church Bells, 
Monumental Inscriptions (which are nearly all unrecorded). 
Ancient Wills in the Probate Registries at York and Nottingham, 
Inquisitiones Post Mortem, Marriage Licenses, Church Goods, 
Feet of Fines, Monastic Chartularies, etc. 



Zcvme of fIDcmberebip* 

Annual Subscription, 10s. 6d., Entrance Fee, on election, 
10s. 6d.; Life Membership, by payment of 10s. 6d. on election 
together with a Composition Pee of £6 6s. 
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The Annual Subscription of 10/6 is due on the Ist of 
January in each year, and may be paid to the Hon. Treasurer 
or to the account of the Society at the Capital and Counties 
Bank, Ltd., Carlton Street, Nottingham. Members are 
reminded that a punctual payment saves much trouble to 
the Treasurer, whose work is honorary ; and also enables the 
Society to meet its obligations punctually. 

A copy of the Transactions will not be forwarded to any 
member whose subscription for the year is unpaid. 

The Council has the power to remove from the list of 
subscribing members the name of any member whose sub- 
scription is three years in arrear. 

Members are requested to communicate any change of 
address to the Hon. Secretaries ; also to call their attention 
to any inaccuracy or omission in the list of members, which 
appears in each year's Transactions. 

The Hon. Secretaries will be glad to receive papers suit- 
able for publication in the Transactions, and early information 
of any discovery of an antiquarian nature in the County. 
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Societij'0 1?oom anb Xtbrarij, 

a;bototon Obambetd, JStiMcBmitb Gate* 



1. — ^Thc room shall be open for the use of members 
every day, except Sundays and public holidays, during 
the following hours: — 

Saturdays ... 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Other Days ... 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

2. — Members visiting the room must use the side- 
entrance door (in Bottle Lane), and ring the caretaker's 
bell on the first floor landing for admission. 

3. — Members visiting the room must sign their names 
in the Visitors' Book. 

4. — No books belonging to the Society may be re- 
moved from the room, and all books used must be re- 
placed on the book-shelves by the members using them. 

5. — Members on leaving must lock the door and 
return the key to the caretaker. 

6. — Any enquiries or suggestions with regard to the 
library should be made to Mr. James Ward, South 
Parade,. who acts as Librarian. 
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BRI8T0WB, C. J., Shire Hall, Nottingham 

t Brown, Cornelius, Holmwood, The Park, Newark 

Bryan, J. B., City Accountant, Nottingham 

Burton, Prank E., The Park, Nottingham 
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Bury, Rev. W. E., Screveton Rectory, Notts. 
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COPNALL, H. Hampton, Shire Hall, Nottingham 
fCoRNBR, Saml., Waverley Street, Nottingham 
Creswell, Alfred A., 2, Threadneedle Street, London, B.C. 
Crisp, F. A., F.S.A., Grove Park, Denmark Hill, London, S.E. 
CucKSON, Meredith, Burton Joyce, Nottingham 
Curtis, Lieut.-Col. R. S., D.S.O., R.E., South African Constabulary, 

Johannesberg, South Africa 
Curtis, Spencer H., 24, Longridge Road, Earl's Court, London, S.W. 

Dabell, T. J., M.D., Mansfield Road, Nottingham 

Dbnison, W. B., J.P., D.L., Ossington Hall, Newark 

Denison, Col. Henry, J. P., Eaton Hall, Retford 

Denman, T. Hbrcy, Church Gate, Retford 

Devonshire, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., Chatsworth House, 

Chesterfield 
DoBSON, F. W., J.P., Castle Grove, Nottingham 
DoDSLEY, Mrs., North Muskham Grange, Newark 
Duff, Dr. C. H., East Bridgford, Nottingham 
Duke, G. J., 45, Sherwin Street, Nottingham 

Eberlin, Albbrt, 16» Park Terrace, Nottingham 
Edgar, Wm., 48, Arboretum Street, Nottingham 
Edge, Thos. L. K., J. P., Strelley Hall, Nottingham 
Eland, John, 12, New Court, Lincoln's Inn, London, W.C. 
Ellis, F. N., J.P., Debdale Hall, Mansfield 

Ellis, the Right Hon. J. E., M.P.» J.P., Wrea Head, Scalby, Scar 
borough 
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Enfield, H. H., Bramcote, Nottingham 

Evans, Robert, J. P., South Road, The Park, Nottingham 

Evans, Robert, Junr., Lenton Road, The Park, Nottingham 

Evans, Rev. E. Muirhead, The Vicarage, Ilkeston 

Fellows, George, J. P., Beeston Fields, Nottingham 

FiTZHERBERT, Rev. Sir Richard, Bart., Tissington, Ashbourne 

FiTzHuoH, Richard, J. P., The Park, Nottingham 

FoRMAN, James, Cavendish Crescent North, The Park, Nottingham 

FoRMAN, Mrs. Jas., Cavendish Crescent North, The Park, Nottingham 

Foster, Mrs., Glendower, The Park, Nottingham 

Fowler, Geo., Basford Hall, Nottingham 

Francklin, J. LiELL, J. P., Gonalston, Nottingham 

Free Public Library, South Sherwood Street, Nottingham 

Fraser, E. H., D.C.L., J. P., 1, Arundel Street, Park Side, Nottingham 

Fullmer, Rev. H. G., 20, St. Saviour's Gate, York 

Gee, Henry, 6, Ropewalk, Nottingham 

Gerring, Chas., F.R.H.S., Westdale Villa, Gedling, Nottingham 

GiDDiNGS, Dr. R. Ritchie, 206, Mansfield Road, Nottingham 

Gill, Harry, Cobden Chambers, Pelham Street, Nottingham 

GiLSON, Julius P., British Museum, London, W.C. 

Gleave, Wm. Richard, West Bridgford, Nottingham 

GooDALL, G. P., Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham 

Gorton, Rev. C. R., Walesby Vicarage, Ollerton, Newark 

Gough, Rev. T., Grammar School, Retford 

Granger, Professor F. S., D.Lit., University College, Nottingham 

Granger, James, All Saints' Street, Nottingham 

Green, J. A. H., Pelham Terrace, The Park, Nottingham 

Gregory, The Very Rev. Dean, D.D., The Deanery, St. Paul's, E.C. 

Guildhall Library, London, E.C. 

Guilford, Miss Sarah, 23, Lenton Avenue, The Park, Nottingham 

Halford, Robert, J. P., Magdala Road, Nottingham 

Hall, Capt. Montagu, J. P., Whatton Manor, Notts. 

Hall, Miss M. E., 53, Stanhope Gardens, S.W. 

Hamilton, W. R., Alexandra Park, Nottingham 

Hancock, Miss, Birchwood, Magdala Road, Nottingham 

Hannah, W. J., Sherwood Rise, Nottingham 

Harrison, George, 195, Woodborough Road, Nottingham 

Haywood, J. H^, Castle Gate, Nottingham 

Haywood, Miss Flintoff E., Shrewsbury House, Alexandra Park, 

Nottingham 
Heyhann, Albert, D.L., J. P., West Bridgford, Nottingham 
Hbymann, Mrs., West Bridgford, Nottingham 
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HiCKiNO, W. N., J.P., Brackenhurtt, Southwell 

HiCKiNO, Mrs., Brackenhurst, Southwell 

HiLDYARD, J. O. B. Thoroton, Dunningtofi Hall, York 

Hill, Rev. A. Du Boulay, Bast Bridgford Rectory, Nottingham 

Hill, Chas. H., J.P., Woodborough Hall, Nottingham 

Hill, F. Kbnnbth, Scarrington, Nottingham 

Hill, Henry, Quom House, The Ropewalk, Nottingham 

Hill, Thos. A., J. P., Normanton House, Plumtree 

Hind, Jesse, J.P., Edwalton, Nottingham 

Hind, Jesse W., Private Road, Sherwood, Nottingham 

Hind, Oliver, Londesborough House, RedclifiFe Road, Nottingham 

HoDOBS, W. A., Woodholme, Sherwood Rise, Nottingham 

Hodokinson, R. F. B., Northgate, Newark 

Hold EN, Mrs., Nuttall Temple, Nottingham 

Hore, G. B., Avondale, Mansfield Road, Nottingham 

HuBB, Rev. Baron Von, Greasley Vicarage, Nottingham 

Jacoby, J. H., 82, The Ropewalk, Nottingham 

Jbvons« F. B., Litt.D., Hatfield Hall, Durham 

Johnson, Sir Samuel G., Kt., The Park, Nottingham 

Joyce, Hon. Sir M. I. Justice, 16, Great Cumberland Place, London, W. 

Laing, Gbo. D., Holme Lea, The Park, Nottingham 
Liverpool, The Right Hon. Earl of, D.L., J. P., P.S.A., Kirkfaam 
Abbey, York 

Machin, a. v., 7, Southdene, Filey, Yorks. 

Mackie, Dr. John, 14, Regent Street, Nottingham 

MacPherson, a., Magdala Road, Nottingham 

Mallalieu, Wm., J.P., Swallows* Rest, Ockbrook, Derby 

Manvers, The Right Hon. the Earl, Thoresby Park, Newark 

Mason, W. H., J.P., Morton Hall, Retford 

Mechanics' Institution, Nottingham 

Mbllish, Lt.-Col. H., D.L., J.P., Hodsock Priory, Worksop 

Mbllor, Edwin, Addison House, Nottingham 

Mellors, Robt., 10, Pelham Crescent, The Park, Nottingham 

Middleton, The Right Hon. Lord, J.P., D.L., Birdsall House, York 

Millar, Dr. James, Mapperley Road, Nottingham 

Milward, Mrs., The Homestead, East Bridgford, Notts. 

Morley, Miss Alice, 46, Addison Street, Nottingham 

Musters, Mrs. Chaworth, Wivertoo Hall, Bingham, Notts. 

Neale, F. W., Lyndhurst, Mansfield 

Need, Miss, Mansfield Woodhouse, Mansfield 

Newcastle, His Grace the Duke of, D.L., Clumber, Notts. 
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Nicholson, Col. B. H., J.P., Newark 
Oakden, Williaji, The Square, Bast Retford 
Oldacrbs, Miss Alice, 383, Mansfield Road, Nottingham 
OscROFT, Sam. W., 27, Chaucer Street, Nottingham 
Otter, R. C, J.P., Royston Manor, Clayworth, Retford 
OxBNHAM, Rev. G. W., Whatton Vicarage, Nottingham 

Page, Samuel, Pelham Street, Nottingham 

Palmer, Thos. B., Newstead House, St. James's Street, Nottingham 

fPBLHAM-CLiNTON, Col. Lord Edwd., K.C.B., 81, Eccleston Square, 

London, S.W. 
Phillimorb, W. p. W., B.C.L., 124, Chancery Lane, London 
PiCKBRiLL, P. R., Exleigh, Winchester Street, Sherwood, Nottingham 
PiooiN, T. Stanley, 131, Nottingham Road, Basford, Nottingham 
PiNB, H. W. P., Chaucer Street, Nottingham 
Portland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., G.C.V.O., Welbeck Abbey, 

Worksop 
Porter, P. C, 12, Oxford Street, Nottingham 
Potter, Rev. S. P., East Leake Rectory, Loughborough 
Poyser, John R., Queen's Chambers, Nottingham 
Preston, M. Inett, Journal Chambers, Nottingham 
Prior, Canon, The Vicarage, Mansfield 
Pryce, Dr. T. Davies, 64, Clarendon Street, Nottingham 

Radford, John T., F.R.H.S., Mechanics' Institution, Nottingham 
Radford, F. R., J. P., Cedar Lodge, The Park, Nottingham 
Ransom, D'Oyley S., Low Pavement, Nottingham 
Richardson, The Ven. Archdeacon John, The Residence, Southwell 
RoBBi^soN, Major G. C, J.P., Widmerpool, Nottingham 
Rogers, Walter T., P.R.S.L., The Library, Inner Temple, B.C. 
Rogers, John, F.R.M.S., 4, Tennyson Street, Nottingham 
Rollbston, Col. L., D.S.O., J.P., Watnall Hall, Nottingham 
Russell, Henry, Lloyds Bank, Nottingham 
Russell, John, 328, Mansfield Road, Nottingham 

St. Aubyn, Rev. E., Babworth Rectory, Retford 

Sands, Harold, Craythorpe, Tenterden, Kent 

fSAViLB, The Right Hon. Lord, J.P., RufiPord Abbey, Newark 

Scorer, William, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln 

ScoTT-MoNCRiEPP, Rcv. C. B., Blyth Vicarage, Rotherham 

Sbbly, Sir Charles, Bart., Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham 

Sblby, Jambs, Pelham Street, Nottingham 

Silvester, T. G., 88, George Street, Worksop 

Simpson, J. A., 64, Redcliffe Crescent, Mapperley Road, Nottingham 

Slodden, Rev. H. T., Worksop Vicarage, Notts. 
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Shall, William, Lincoln Circus, The Park, Nottingham 
Small, Mrs., Lincoln Circus, The Park, Nottingham 
Smith, Miss Francer, 5, Hardy Street, Nottingham 
Smith, P. N., 5, Hardy Street, Nottingham 
Smith, P. A., Coleorton Hall, Ashbyde-la-Zouch 
Smith, Mrs., P. C, Bramcote Hall, Nottingham 
Smith, Isaac, J.P., Hickling Lodge, Keyworth 
Southwell, The Right Rev. Lord Bishop of, Derby 
Spalding, J. T., J.P., 22, Villa Road, Nottingham 
Standish, Rev. John, Scarrington Vicarage, Nottingham 
Stapleton, a., 158, Noel Street, Nottingham 
Starr, W. B., 18, Baker Street, Nottingham 
Stbboman, Ed. J., Derby House, Spring Grove, Isleworth 
Stevenson, C. Bernard, Art Museum, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Stevenson, W., 15, John Street, Hull 
Stevenson, W. Henry, M.A., St. John's College, Oxford 
Strutt, Hon. P., J.P., Milford House, Derby 
SwANN, Rev. T. W., Orston Vicarage, Notts. 

Taft, Rev. J. R., D.D., Lambley Rectory, Nottingham 

Taylor, Dr. Chas. Bell, Beechwood, Mapperley, Nottingham 

Thoms, B. N., County Club, Nottingham 

Thorpe, John, Brantwood, Harlaxton Drive, Nottingham 

Thorpe, W. B., Lenton House, Nottingham 

Thorpe, Mrs. W. B., Lenton House, Nottingham 

Tinkler, Rev. John, Caunton Vicarage, Newark 

ToPHAM, J. R., 11, Newcastle Drive, Nottingham 

ToRR, C. Hawley, St. Alban's Tower, Sherwood, Nottingham 

Turner, Predk. J., J.P., Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts. 

Wadsworth, p. a., 15, Weekday Cross, Nottingham 

Wallis, G. Harry, P.S.A., The Castle, Nottingham 

Walter, Miss, Nuttall Lodge, Nottingham 

Ward, Arthur, South Parade, Nottingham 

fWARD, James, South Parade, Nottingham 

Ward, Wm. Squire, 28, Park Terrace, Nottingham 

Warrano, Major-General, .W. E., R.E., Westhorpe, Southwell 

Warren, J. C, Weekday Cross, Nottingham 

Watts, Rev. A. Hunter, Lenton Vicarage, Nottingham 

Weardale, Right Hon. Lord, 3, Carlton Gardens, London, S.W. 

Whitaker, B. S., J. p., Hesley Hall, Tickhill, Rotherham 

Whitbread, Richard, Carlton, Nottingham 

fWHiTB, Archibald Woollaston, Leahurst, Tickhill, Rotherham 

Whitb, Harrop John, Mansfield 
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White, Miss M. H. Toury, Walton Hall, Kelso, N.B. 

White, Robert, Park Place, Worksop 

White, Sir Thos. Woollaston, Bart., 24, West Street, Scarborough 

Whitworth, Rev. R. H., P.R.H.S., Blidworth Vicarage, Mansfield 

WiLcocKSON, Bernard, North Lodge, RadclifiFe-on-Trent 

Williams, Rev. H. L., Bleasby Vicarage, Nottingham 

Wilde, Ralph A., Burlington Road, Sherwood, Nottingham 

WiNDLE, William, 22, Derby Road, Nottingham 

WiNDLBY, Rev. H. C, St. Chad's, Bensham, Gateshead-on-Tyne 

Woollby, T. C. Smith, South CoUingham, Newark 

Wright, J. Kentish, J.P., 9, Newcastle Drive, Nottingham 

Wyles, Harry, The Court, Cropwell Butler, Notts. 



The Hon. Secretaries will be glad to be notified should 
there be any inaccuracy or omission in the above list. 
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£ycur0ion, 10O5. 



qi^OR the summer excursion in 1905, the Society 
Jl visited the Bawtry district. The Council originally 
decided to spend the day (Tuesday, 4th July), in the 
north of the county, and had no, intention of visiting 
places beyond the border in Yorkshire ; but a preliminary 
journey of inspection showed that the objects of interest 
at Mattersey Abbey were now so comparatively few, 
that a deviation from the route originally contemplated 
and entirely within the county, was deemed desirable. 

Lovely weather was associated with the outing, and 
the scenery of both counties was looking its best. About 
fifty-five members took part in the Excursion, and Scrooby 
was reached shortly after ten o'clock. The field in which 
the Archbishop's Palace stood, adjoins the main line of 
the Great Northern Railway, and traces may still be seen 
of the fish-ponds and of the moat that surrounded the 
palace. These traces indicate the original size and 
importance of this episcopal residence. 

Scrooby is' described in a guide to the county, edited 
by the late A. E. Lawson Lowe, as being a pleasant village 
situated on the banks of the river Ryton, nearly three 
miles to the north-east of Blyth. It is a manor which since 
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Norman times, has acknowledged as its lords, a long line 
of prelates, among whom have been Roger, the rival of 
Becket, the noble-hearted Scrope, and the great Cardinal 
Wolsey. 

The suffix in the name of Scrooby bespeaks a Danish 
origin, and Ranskill, with which it was connected, bears 
a Danish name signifying " the knoll of the ravens." 

On the party reaching the site, Mr. Robert Mellors, 
Alderman Notts. C.C, read the following paper. 



Mr. MELLORS' PAPER. 

Scrooby is described in the Domesday Book as ** Scrobi," 
and as a berewic attached to the Archbishop's manor of 
**Sudtone," now Sutton-cum-Lound ; and it may be here 
mentioned, that the Archbishop of York is now the Lord of 
the Manor. 

The liberties of Scrooby, as well as those of Southwell 
and Laneham, were of great extent, and the Archbishops had 
the franchise of free warren, or the exclusive right of hunting 
or killing beasts, and fowls of warren within their sokes or 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Thoroton informs us that an inquisition was held at 
Nottingham, before Robert, Earl of Leicester, at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Henry II. (A.D. 1155), touching 
the customs and liberties of the Archbishops of York in the 
county at the time of Henry I. (1100-1135), and from this 
it appears that, from the Dover-beck to beyond Scrooby, and 
from Wcllow eastwards to the river Trent, (say 200 square 
miles), the Archbishops had this hunting ground. 

There is a grant dated at "Scroby," by Walter Gray, 
Archbishop of York, in the twelfth year of his pontificate, 1227, 
concerning the church of Osberton, and another grant 
given at " Scroby " in the thirteenth year of his pontificate, 
concerning the same church or chapel.^ 

(1) Surtees Society 56, p. 17. White's Dukery Records, p. 420. 



The letter by which Archbishop Gray granted to the 
Brotherhood of the Hospital of St. John, Nottingham, the 
power to elect their own Wardens, was thus endorsed, 
" Given at Scrooby, by the hands of Master Simon of 
Evesham, the 4th of December, in the seventeenth year" (of 
our pontificate). 

1256. The chapel at Scrooby had been, in the reign of 
Henry II., given by Roger, the thirty-first Archbishop, to a 
chapel near the great church at York. When the Archbishop 
died " possessed," says Mr. Rastall Dickenson in his History 
of Southwell, ** of riches such as had never before fallen to 
the share of any of his predecessors," the King, by way of 
retaliation, seized them all for the public service. (See Bailey, 
p. 150.) 

1258. Archbishop Sewell made grants having reference 
to Sutton, " together with the hay at Scroby enjoining the 
sacrist of the said chapel to pay the poor of the place 4 marks 
pensun yearly." 

In 1270 Scrooby is mentioned in connection with the 
payment to two valets of the Earl of Warwick for bringing 
deer. 

In 1287, there was an agreement between the prior and 
convent of Blyth, and William, the perpetual vicar of the 
Church of Blyth, dated at "Scroby," concerning tithes, 
lands, etc. 

In 1301, Sir William de Ros, of Igmanthorp, did homage 
to Archbishop Thomas de Corbridge, in the chapel of Scrooby, 
for the manor of Muskham. (W. Stevenson.) 

** Apud Scroby 7^ kal May 1315 an Inhibition issued out 
from the Archbishop of York that there should be no 
sepultures in the chapels of Bautre and Austerfield and other 
depending on the mother church of Blyth or in their 
cemitaries." (Brown.) 

In 1315, Archbishop William de Greenfield allowed his 
baili£F seventy-four shillings and eightpence, which he paid 
'* for stone and flint bought for making a certain chamber in 
our manor of Scrooby." 



1388 to 1412, there were many contests between the 
King and Thos. Arundel* the Archbishop, and on one occasion 
it is suftgested that the Manor of Scrooby passed, with other 
lands and tenements, to John, Duke of Lancaster. (Bailey, 
p. 277.) 

We are told that Archbishop Thomas Savage (1501-1507) 
made Scrooby his favourite hunting seat. His predecessors 
held the right of free-warren nearly 200 years before. 

It was probably a prescriptive right such as existed at 
Blidworth before the royal forest of Sherwood was formed. 

In the Domesday of Inclosures, in the ninth year of 
Henry VIII., report is made that " Bishop Savage, late Arch- 
bishop of York, was seized in his demesne as of fee of eighty 
acres of pasture in Skrocby, and being so seized on the 4th 
day of May, in the 20th year of the reign of King Henry the 
7th (1492) imparked the aforesaid eighty acres or enclosed 
them with a certain paling, and the same so imparked be kept 
for rearing wild animals." 

Another complaint was that the Archbishop had, on the 
first day of July, in the twelfth year of King Henry VII., 
imparked a hundred acres of common land in Scrockby. 

A third complaint related to " eighty acres of land arable 
and used for tallage belonging to a certain chapel of the 
street, in the county aforesaid, by reason of which inclosure 
that chapel is without a priest for the celebration of divine 
offices in the same." " Le Strete," Mr. Leadam says, was 
'* evidently the Roman road from Lincoln to Doncaster.*' 

In 1530, Cardinal Wolsey stayed here several months, on 
his last journey from Southwell vid Welbeck, on his way to 
Cawood, where he was arrested. At Scrooby " he continued 
until after Michaelmas ministering many good deeds of 
charity." Tradition says that a large mulberry tree which, 
sixty years ago, stood in the garden of the farmhouse, was 
planted by Wolsey. It is said to have gone bit by bit to 
America. In the inventory of goods belonging to the 
Cardinal (1530) is, "bay salt 4 tuns, one pipe at Cawood, and 
10 hhds at Southwell and Scrooby." 



It was during these Scrooby days, that Wolsey learnt 
that all his most cherished pla'ns had come to nothing ; that 
the King had dissolved his college at Ipswich, seizing all its 
lands and possessions, and that at Oxford, the name of Christ 
Church had obliterated that of Cardinal College. " I am put 
away from my sleep and meat," he wrote, " for such advertise- 
ments as I have had of the dissolution of my colleges." 

When the Insurrection, known as "the Pilgrimage of 
Grace," took its rise, it was at Scrooby, on October 21st, 
1536, that the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Steward of the 
King's Household, and Lieutenant-General from the Trent 
northward, was in anxious consultation with the Earls of 
Rutland and Huntingdon, concerning this Catholic Rebellion 
against enforced Protestantism; and it was from Scrooby that 
same day, they sent Thomas Myller, Lancaster Herald, as he 
himself tells us, " with a proclamation, to be read amongst the 
Traitors and rebellious persons assembled at Pomfret, 
contrary to the King's laws. " 

In 1541, John Leland says, **In the mene town of Scroby 
I markid 2 thinges, the paroche church, not bigge but very 
welle buildid ex lapido polite quadrato (out of stones neatly 
squared); the second was a great manor place, standinge 
withyn a mote and buildid yn to courtes, whereof the first is 
very ample, and al buildid of tymbre, saving the front of the 
Haule, that is of bricke." 

With regard to the interior of the house, after their 
visitation of the province of York, Doctors Richard Layton 
and Thomas Legh presented their report to Cromwell. 
It contained an inventory of what was in the "dynyng 
chambre," which was "ceiled and dressed with waynscot," 
what was in the " wimphoUer's chambre and the 4 oodre 
chambres above and beneath," and so on through all 
the thirty-nine chambres and apartments, even " to the court 
between the galerie and the kitchen," and including all the 
furniture, even to " the old tymbre of a shed over the well." 
William Warener, the receiver, valued the rents of the 
Archbishop's lordship of Scrooby at £167 lis. 4j^d. 



1545. On 6th Feb., 36 Henry VIIL, the Manor of 
Scrooby was alienated by the Archbishop to the King in fee, 
and so confirmed to him by the statute of 37 Hen. VIII., cap. 16. 

King Henry VIII. slept a night at Scrooby, on his way to 
the north. 

1593. In the remembrances of the Archbishop of York, 
touching the manors of Southwell and Scrooby, is the follow- 
ing entry : — " For that of Scrooby only a rent of £40 is 
received whereas it is worth £170. In the manors are 32 
towns, 5 parks, woods worth £5000, which it would undo the 
country to cut down, 1000 tenants, 2 pair houses, and so many 
leases falling in within 20 years that they will then be worth 
£1000 a year." 

Archbishop Bdwyn Sandys made this palace his principal 
residence, and one of his great-grand-.$iaughters is buried in 
Scrooby Church. His- latter days Were mostly passed at 
Southwell, for he had leased Scrooby manor, at a yearly rent 
of £65 6s. 8d., to his son. Sir Samuel Sandys, who subse- 
quently granted it to his brother, Sir Martin Sandys. 

We must now turn from the Archbishops of York, 
who allowed the palace, which was one of seven they 
had, to gradually fall into decay. It then became a royal 
post-house and inn for important travellers. The decay 
of the old house would of course be gradual, and Thoroton, 
speaking of it, says — " Here, within memory, stood a very fair 
palace, a far greater house of receit, and a better seat for 
provision than Southwell, and had attending to it, the North 
soke, consisting of very many towns thereabouts; it hath a fair 
park belonging to it. Archbishop Sandes caused it to be 
demised to his son. Sir Samuel Sands, since which the house 
hath been demolished almost to the ground. The church ( a 
fair one, too, if not ruinous), is appropriated to the Arch- 
bishopric of York." 

The church described by Leland, is dedicated to 
St. Wilfred, and is an ancient embattled structure in the 
early English and Decorated styles, having a square tower 
surmounted by four pinnacles, and a lofty octagonal spire. 
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One of the bells is dated 1787, one 1649, and another 1611, 
with "God our speed" upon it. The parish register 
commences 1695. 

Near the north-east gate are the old vicarage, the parish 
pound, and all that remains of the parish stocks. 

The site of the palace is now the home close of a farm- 
house. There was a bridge and a gate-house at the entrance, 
and the area was walled round in brick. 

We must now turn to an entirely difiPerent class of men, 
the Pilgrim Fathers of America, and the interest attaches, 
not so much to what took place at Scrooby, as to the fact 
that what did so take place was the beginning of great events. 

These men went from the land of their fathers to a home 
in the wilderness, and devised the Constitution that laid the 
foundation and key-stone of American civil policy, which was 
copied in the formation of succeeding States. Eighty millions 
of people now live under principles laid down by the men 
who went from Scrooby. 

William Brewster, "the Pilgrim Father," was born, 
probably at Scrooby, about 1560 or 1564; he was for some 
years in the service of Mr. Davison, Secretary of State to 
Queen Elizabeth, and visited the Low Countries in the train 
of his patron, when he went as Royal Ambassador. He 
returned to Scrooby in 1587, after Davison's downfall, and 
assisted his father, who held the position of " Post " on the 
Great North Road, and whom he shortly after (1589), 
succeeded. The salary was 20d. a day till July, 1603, when it 
was raised to 2 shillings. Every " Post " was required to 
keep, and have constantly ready, two horses at least, with 
suitable furniture ; he was also to have at least two bags of 
leather, well lined with baize or cotton, and a horn for the 
driver to blow "as oft as he meets company," or three times in 
every mile. After receiving the packet entrusted to him, the 
driver was to start within fifteen minutes, and to run in sum- 
mer at the rate of seven miles an hour, in winter at the rate of 
five. In 1589 a charge was made of negligence in transmission ; 
it appears from the Articles of Charges, that the 155 miles 
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between Berwick and Newark took eighty- three hours to 
travel, the despatch in question left Doncaster at ij in the 
morning, and reached the post of Scrooby the same day at 
iiij in the morning, ** so in riding seven miles ij hours, it came 
nearer the regulation pace." 

At Scrooby, the Separatist community ordinarily met at 
William Brewster's house on the Lord's Day, and, to quote 
Bradford, " with great love he entertained them when they 
came, making provision for them, to his great charge." 
Richard Clyfton became their pastor. Among the preachers to 
them were John Robinson, M.A., Richard Bernard, then vicar 
of Worksop, the author of a book which somewhat anticipated 
Bunyan's " Holy War." He further anticipated John Howard 
in his investigations as to prisons. Richard Clyfton, "a 
grave and fatherly old man, having^ a great white beard," 
became the Rector of Babworth in 1586 ; and another preacher 
was John Smyth, once curate of Gainsborough. Tradition says 
that they worshipped in one of the out-buildings in Brewster's 
house. In Brown's "Pilgrim Fathers," published by the 
Religious Tract Society, 1897, is a picture of the stable of the 
Scrooby Manor house, there stated to be the probable place of 
meeting in 1607. Mr. William Stevenson says — " In the 
bedroom at the south end, evidence of the old chapel is seen ; 
there is an aumbry in the east wall, and the lower half of the 
Gothic east window still exists ;" this, he thinks, is no doubt 
the apartment wherein William Brewster, the minister, held 
his " unlawful conventicle." " This identification of the old 
chapel," he adds, "is not common knowledge." The room, 
however, looks small for the purpose. 

On September 15th, 1607, an attachment was awarded to 
William Blanchard to apprehend "William Jackson and 
William Brewster of Scrooby, gentlemen, for Brownism, but 
he certifieth that he cannot find them, nor understand where 
they are." 

In the spring of 1608, the following return was made to 
the Exchequer by the Archbishop of York — " Richard Jackson, 
William Brewster and Robert Rochester, of Scrooby, in the 



County of Nottingham, Brownists or Separatists, for a fine 
for amercement of £20 apiece, set and imposed upon every 
one of them, by Robert Abbot and Robert Snowdoni Doctors 
of Divinity, and Matthew Dodworth, Bachelor of Law, Com- 
missioners for Causes Ecclesiastic, within the province of 
York, for not appearing before them upon lawful summons at 
the Collegiate Church of Southwell, the 22nd day of April.*' 

According to Morton, the secretary of the colony, who 
gives the church records, Brewster died on the 10th April, 
1644, at the ripe age of 84 years. 

William Bradford, who afterwards became Governor of 
Plymouth in New England, was born in 1589 at Austerfield, in 
the County of York, some three or four miles north of 
Scrooby. At the death of his parents, while he was yet a 
child, Bradford inherited a small property. His religious 
opinions and course were determined when he became an 
attendant on the preaching of Richard Clifton and John 
Robinson, pastor and teacher respectively of the Separatists' 
Congregation at Scrooby'.* 

In a " History of the United States for Schools," by John 
Fiske, Litt.D., LL.D., a small illustrative map is given, 
showing the relative positions of Scrooby and Austerfield, and 
their relation to Leyden in Holland, and the voyage of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, by Southampton and Plymouth to America. 
The History says — " At Scrooby, a hamlet in Nottinghamshire, 
near the edge of Lincoln, there was a congregation of 
Separatists, who listened to the eloquent preaching of 
John Robinson. In 1608, in order to escape persecution, they 
fled in a body to Holland, where there was much more 
religious liberty than in England, or any other country in the 
world." 

They seem to have waited at Leyden until they were 

(1) John i^obinson is assumed to have been born at Gainsborough, 
and to have officiated at the Scrooby conventicle as Richard Clifton's 
assistant ; but there is no positive proof. Yet, the foundation of **The 
John Robinson Memorial Church" was laid at Gainsborough by the 
American Ambassador, June 29th, 1896. 
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apprehensive that their descendents would lose the English 
language, for the Dutch. When King James, in 1618, 
published his *' Declaration to his subjects, concerning lawful 
sports to be used," he classed the Papists and the Puritans 
together, and directed *'the Bishop and all other inferior 
churchmen and churchwardens to present them that will not 
conform themselves, but obstinately stand out to our Judges 
and Justices ; whom we likewise command to put the law in 
due execution against them." There seemed then to be no 
hope of liberty ; so leaving Leyden on the 6th of September, 
1620, the "Mayflower*' afterwards sailed from Plymouth 
with one hundred men, women and children. 

A monument now stands at New Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, completed after thirty years labour, crowned by a 
colossal granite statue of Faith, thirty-six feet in height ; the 
pedestal upon which it stands being fortyrfive feet high. 

'' On the shore of that (Plymouth) Harbour lies a granite 
boulder; it is said to be the only one directly on the water's 
edge for several miles. According to tradition, the pilgrims 
landed on that boulder ; it is not a large one, only a few feet 
square, but it fills a greater place in American history than 
any other rock on the continent, for Plymouth Rock is the 
stepping-stone of New England." So says D. H. Montgomery, 
in " The Leading Facts of American • History," where an 
illustration is given of the canopy built over the stone. 

Educated Americans visit with afiPection and venera- 
tion the villages of Austerfield and Scrooby. At the opening 
of a Cathedral at Chicago in 1867, a column of Scrooby sand- 
stone was exhibited, forming a part of the building. And in 
July, 1891, a party of one hundred American pilgrims, together 
with others numbering 1,000 persons, visited the old palace 
grounds. 

"The old order changeth, yielding place to new," for 
now I believe there is neither Roman Catholic nor Independent 
in the village. 
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After listening to Mr. Mellors' paper, an inspection 
was made of the stable of the Manor house in which some 
moulded tie-beams from the old palace are still utilised, 
and Mr. Spencer Lobley kindly permitted the visitors to 
see over William Brewster's, " The Pilgrim Father's," 
house, which, as tenant, he now occupies. The river 
Ryton, which can here be crossed by a ford, runs past the 
house on the north side. The deiep tiled roof, through 
which rise numerous chimney stacks, the two Tudor 
windows on the west side, and other items, point to the 
antiquity of the building. On the wall adjacent to the 
front door, the Americans have caused to be fixed a bronze 
plate with the inscription, of which we give an illustra- 
tion, in sans-serif lettering. 

In addition to the upstairs room in which were held 
the services alluded to in Mr. Mellors* paper, there is 
also another small room on the ground floor, that is 
pointed out as the office used by Brewster, when he 
held the office of " Post " on the Great North Road. 

The pictures of Scrooby which accompany this 
paper are from blocks kindly furnished by the proprietors 
of " Country Life." 

The Church was next visited — regarding which the 
following particulars not mentioned in Mr. Mellors' paper 
may be added. This church underwent a restoration in 
1862. During last century, the spire was twice struck by 
lightning, viz. in 1817, and again in 1831. There is 
some old oak carving on seats in the chancel, probably 
from the Palace, but the original font has been carried off 
to America ! 

Here brakes met the party and conveyed them to 
Bawtry by the road which William Bradford must have so 
often traversed on his way from his home at Austerfield, a 
few miles north of Bawtry, to Scrooby to attend the 
services conducted at Brewster's house. On entering 
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Bawtry, the party crossed the border into Yorkshire, 
in which county the remainder of the day was spent. 
During the short space of time available at Bawtry, 
where lunch was taken , at the Crown Hotel, the 
visitors distributed themselves about the town, which 
was an important place in the coaching days. It was 
moreover, at one time, an inland port whence ships 
conveyed merchandise from Derbyshire and Sheffield, and 
timber from Sherwood Forest to the H umber, since 
formerly, boats forty-eight feet long, and fourteen feet 
wide, drawing thirty inches of water, could navigate the 
river Idle as far as Bawtry.' The old wharf or quay 
adjoining the church may still be traced opposite the 
east end, but it is fast warping up. It is considered very 
possible, that it was from here that Brewster and his 
fraternity started by water for Holland in 1608. 

Bawtry was well known for its fairs. A fair of four 
days in Whitsun week was procured from King John and 
Robert De Vipont, lord of the Manor. There is also 
another fair on old Martinmas Day.** The place gained 
further importance also from the fact that it was here that 
the escorts from the two counties handed over the 
guardianship of kings, judges, and other notable travellers. 

There is a hospital dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, 
the original foundation of which dates from a very remote 
period. It received a large benefaction from Robert 
Morton in the year 1390, and although it has passed 
through many vicissitudes it still continues to enjoy its 
endowment and do useful work. A 14th century canopied 
niche on the outside of the eastern wall of the chapel, is 
all that remains of the old structure. The chapel 
was restored in 1839. 

(1) Peck's History of Bawtry. 

(2) Topographical History and description of Bawtry and Thorne, 
with the villages adjacent) by William Peck, 1813. 
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The church of St. Nicholas has some points of 
interest. It has three doorways on the north side, the 
westernmost of which is of the late Norman period. 
There are several mural monuments and floor stones to 
members of the Ackloms of Wiseton, who seem to have 
been at one time an influential local family. One, an 
heiress, married an Earl Spencer who lived at Wiseton 
as Lord Althorpe and another the Honourable Robert 
Dalzell. Their arms are gules, a manche within an orle of 
cinquefoils or. 

From Bawtry, a drive of a few miles along a good 
road brought the party to Tickhill, the * caput,' in feudal 
times, of an Honour containing more than sixty knights 
fees and spreading over no inconsiderable portion of 
five neighbouring counties including Nottinghamshire. 
This Honour of Tickhill was founded by Roger de Busli, 
a Norman noble, who came from Builly-en-Brai, and is 
thought to have been some connection of William's Queen 
Matilda. He is said to have received from her, with his 
wife, the Manor of Sandford, in Devonshire; and his 
relationship to Matilda seems to be implied by the terms 
of his foundation at Blyth. Roger de Busli, and Muriel 
his wife, gave to the monks of Blyth, the church and the 
whole town of Blyth, and two parts of the hall-tithe of 
Laughton, that they might pray "for the stability of 
William, King of the English, and for the health of the 
soul of Queen Matilda, and also for the health of their 
own souls." 

On arriving at Tickhill, the castle was first visited, 
the earthworks of which are now the most important part, 
since they are a fine instance of the type of earthwork 
adopted by the Danes in the gth and loth centuries. 
This type consists of a moated hillock and platform with 
counterscarps. At Tickhill, the general ground plan 
resembles the figure 8, of which the lower loop is much 
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larger than the upper one. The hillock is sixty feet high 
above the platform and is placed, as was usual, along the 
outer line of defences. If the earthworks at Tickhill were 
ever ditched all round, the ditch between the hillock and 
bailey-court has been filled up ; if not originally ditched 
all round, the present flight of stone steps may represent 
the original means of access to the hillock. One-third of 
the mound was a natural hill ; the rest has been made. 
The platform, as usual, is raised above the land outside, 
and both mound and platform are now surrounded by a 
broad ditch, while portions of the ancient bank are still on 
the counterscarp. On this question of earthworks, Clark 
and Freeman hold that the Normans found such earlier 
strongholds ready to hand, while Parker and others 
maintain that the first Norman works were of earth, and 
that stone keeps came in only at the end of William's 
reign. It is known that the Normans threw up earth- 
works of this type in Normandy in William's early days. 
We find such fortifications to have been thrown up, not 
only in Tickhill, but also at Laughton, Mexborough, and 
Bradfield, so that it is not improbable that Roger de Busli 
may have been the builder of them, and that they do not 
beloiig to an earlier Danish or Anglo-Saxon period. With 
respect to the stone fortifications, since early Norman 
keeps were square, the decagonal foundations point to a 
late Norman period, a conclusion enforced by the general 
excellence of the masonry. As Vitalis says that Robert 
de Belesme, a successor of Roger de Busli, fortified the 
castle of Tickhill in iioi, we may have in that statement 
the true date of the stone fortifications. Robert held the 
castle in Henry I's time, and was one of the worst of the 
Norman nobles, and rebelled against Henry I, because the 
king wished to restrain his lawlessness. Robert was 
finally besieged and taken, castle and all, by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, at the head of the native English of the shire, 
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who stood for the king, against the Norman lawbreakers. 
The old Norman curtain wall still stands upon the earth- 
work, almost in perfect condition, and has been carried 
about two-thirds up the hillock — a frequent method 
of fortifying, when the ditch was not carried all round the 
hillock. A chemin de ronde goes round the outside 
curtain wall and across the entrance by a bridge. A 
narrow passage, looking like a sally-port, goes for some 
distance up into the mound from its northern face ; but 
its course is now blocked up by a fall of roof. 

The stone keep on the mound has been levelled to its 
ten-sided foundations. The gatehouse has undergone 
alterations, as there was no portcullis to the Norman 
entrance. A front was added in the decorated period, 
with a pointed arch, in which a portcullis was inserted. 
The door inside the gatehouse may have belonged 
originally to the castle chapel. An oak door outside with 
the inscription " Peace and grace be to this place," is as 
late as James Ts time. In connection with the date of 
these earthworks, it is worthy of remark that the Saxon 
name for Tickhill was Dadesley. This change of name 
(from Ddidesley to TickAtV/), in addition to' the reasons 
above given, argues for the Norman origin of the mound. 

After inspecting the mound on which the keep 
originally stood, the party listened with interest to the 
following paper by Mr. W. Stevenson, who was unfortun- 
ately prevented from accompanying the excursion. 



Mr. W. STEVENSON'S PAPER. 

Tickhill, South Yorkshire. 

The old or original name of this town was Dadesley. 
Tickhill, an earthen castle, situate therein, became a promin- 
ent feature soon after the Domesday Survey, and gave the 
town its present name« There is no evidence in Domesday of 
a castle being here situate before the Conquest. 
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The castle is not mentioned in the Great Survey of 1086; 
but as thirty-one burgesses were there resident, (the only 
instance of this class of freeman, merchants, or traders, being 
found in any of the numerous manors of Roger de Busli, the 
Norman baron), it is good evidence of its being his chief manor 
and stronghold. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his local work, " The Deanery 
of Doncaster," informs us that the earliest mention of Tickhill 
Castle was in 1103, thirty-five years after the Conquest of 
this Mid-England district. At this date it might be nothing 
beyond an earthwork of ditch, bank, and mound, strengthened 
by palisades of wood. 

In the early history of this castle, it is curious to note its 
connection and confusion with BIyth, in Nottinghamshire. It 
was often referred to as Blyth Castle, and the tournaments of 
Blyth were clearly the tournaments of Tickhill Castle. 

Mr. Hunter says, " I know not how to explain this con- 
fusion, except by supposing that about Rossington, some 
change may have taken place in the Nottinghamshire 
boundary." The proof of this is not far to seek, for within half 
a mile of the extreme north point of the county of Notts., the 
old land mark of " God's-cross " is situate on the right hand of 
the river Torne. It has clearly been the boundary stone of 
three shires, viz. : — Lincoln, Yorks, and Notts, prior to and 
possibly within a few years of the Domesday Survey. The 
river Torne, on its course north, and north-east from Tickhill, 
via Rossington Bridge, to " God's-cross," was undoubtedly the 
old natural boundary of Nottinghamshire. It has the 
appearance of being cut back in the neighbourhood of Tickhill, 
thus placing the castle more unquestionably in Yorkshire, 
and the great county has crossed the Torne at Rossington, 
and extended an arm to the important old river-port of 
Bawtry. 

The road crossing the river on the east side of Tickhill 
town is called Goole-bridge, Goole being the variant, or 
possibly the older name of the Torne. Like Nottingham, in 
the hands of the Peverils, the town became the chief manor 
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of a Norman baron, in this instance of Roger de Busli, 
and his many manors were grouped into the honour of 
Tickhill, the court of which was held in the great hall 
whose site is now occupied by the existing residence standing 
within the castle walls. Owing to the failure of heirs-male, 
the castle and honour fell to the Crown, and Henry I. 
became its lord; it has continued in the Crown nearly 
down to the present day. It is now the property of the Earl 
of Scarbrough. The fine gateway or entrance, was possibly 
the work of Henry II.' (1155-1189), at which date the shell- 
keep, with its many straight sides, and its flat pilasters at the 
angles^ was presumably erected on the pre-existing earthen or 
palisaded mound. This early Gateway is one of the finest 
Norman military works in the country ; that at Newark, the 
work of Alexander, the <* Magnificent,'* Bishop of Lincoln 
(1123-1145) running it very close. 

Henry II. dowered his Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine, with 
the castle and honour of Tickhill. She there built the royal 
chapel of St. Nicholas, within its walls, and King John, her 
son, granted it to the great abbey of Rouen in Normandy. 
This chapel at a later date, passed to the monks of Lenton, in 
exchange for the rock chapel of St. Mary, in Nottingham 
Park ; but it remains a question whether the transfer was ever 
legally perfected. 

When King Richard, on his return from the Holy Land, 
beseiged the adherents of Earl John, in Nottingham Castle, in 
1194, Hugh dc Pudsey, the great Bishop of Durham, assisted 
by besieging the King's enemies in Tickhill Castle. 

King Edward I. following the example of his ancestors, 
dowered his queen, Eleanor of Castile, with the castle and 
honour of Tickhill. Strictly speaking, it was Edward's father, 
Henry III., for she enjoyed it eighteen years before her 
husband ascended the throne, i.e. from 1254 to 1272. Edward's 
grandson, Edward III., who has left such a mark on Notting- 
ham castle with the Mortimer incident, dowered his Queen, 
Philippa of Hainault, with this castle and honour, which she 
enjoyed until her death in 1369. Three years later, the king 

c 
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assigned it to John of Gaunt, the great Duke of Lancaster, a 
dignity that reverted to the crown in the person of Edward IV. 
of York. To show the continuity of this dowry of Royal 
Consorts, King Charles I. made it part of the jointure of 
Queen HenriettsT Maria, and in 1662, Charles II. did the same 
with respect to Queen Catherine, who held it until her death 
in 1705. 

Since the time of James I., it has been leased by the 
vcrown to various persons, the first lease, for ninety-nine 
years, being granted to John Walker. 

The points of interest are the size or area of the 
enclosure, which with the surrounding moat embrace an area 
of six acres, three roods, and thirteen perches. 

There is an old doorway rebuilt in the gateway, which 
Mr. Hunter thought was part of the castle chapel, near to 
which is.a door inscribed : — 

" Peace and Grace 
Be to this place," 
to which we say Amen. 

As to the Norman gateway, Mr. Hunter says that it was 
defended by four doors and a portcullis. This is possibly a 
mis-statement ; for Mr. G. T. Clarke, in his work " Mediaeval 
Military Architecture," Volume II, page 498, says "The 
gatehouse is 36 feet square, with walls 7 feet, 6 inches thick, 
and has a round headed gateway at each end of 12 feet 
opening, with a plain rebate for doors ; but no portcullis." He 
notes that a later mask has been constructed against it, which 
is provided with a portcullis groove, and a Decorated arch. 



On leaving the castle, the party proceeded to the 
be3.utiful church of St. Mary where the Rev. A. DuBoulay 
Hill kindly read the foUowring paper, which, in addition 
to the notes given previously on the Tickhill earthworks, 
had been prepared for the excursion by the Rev. J. 
Standish. 
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Rev. J. STANDISH'S PAPER. 

If stones could speak plain English, leaving nothing to 
inference or conjecture, this quiet village of Tickhill now 
remote from modern lines of traffic, could tell us a long and 
interesting story. Its castle, its church, its three ancient 
hospitals, its friary, its Anglo-Saxon right of market, which 
exists by prescription and not by charter, all point to the old- 
world importance and historic interest of Tickhill. Dadesley 
was its Anglo-Saxon name and Domesday notices its citizens, 
its mill and its church. Situated near Ermyn Street the 
great North Road from London to York, Dadesley was a 
great centre of trade between the West Riding and Bawtry a 
port in those days, on the river Idle. After the conquest, 
Tickhill became the centre of Roger de Busli's domain, a very 
wide one for it contained more than sixty knights fees and 
according to Hunter «* spread over no inconsiderable portion 
of five neighbouring counties." 

But I must limit my paper to the history of the church. 
We have .evidence then in Domesday of the existence of a 
pre-Norman church, built, to use a phrase of the Venerable 
Bede's, " according to the manner of the Romans." There is 
no portion of this Anglo-Saxon church left here at Tickhill, 
but at Laughton two miles beyond the lake at Roche Abbey, 
a good deal of Primitive Romanesque work is still to be seen. 
Its main features were " long and short work " in the door- 
jambs and wall-angles, short plump shafts in doorways and 
windows, windows set high and splayed, when glazed, both 
within and without ; and arches running straight through the 
wall. Such a church must have existed at Dadesley, but 
unfortunately we have no remains of it left, for the Norman 
prelates and nobles were inspired with the newer style of their 
own land and were careless of retaining the ruder native work 
of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The present church is dedicated to St. Mary, and the 
earliest notice I can find is this: — that it was granted by 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York to the Canons of St. Oswald of 
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NostcU, and that Henry I, confirmed this grant by charter. 
As Thurstan was made Archbishop in 1114, and Henry I. died 
in 1135, we have a definite interval of twenty*one years for 
these two grants. But as none of the work here is purely 
Norman, it is clear that there was no immediate destruction 
of the Domesday church. As the earliest type to be found 
here is distinctly Transitional Norman, there can be little 
doubt that no rebuilding was commenced at Tickhill till 
Henry ll.'s time. Roche Abbey you will find is built in the 
same style. Its charter granted as early as 1147, came from 
the hands of Richard de Busli, of Tickhill, and Richard Pitz 
Turgis, lord of Hooton, and seeing that Roche Abbey and the 
tower bay of Tickhill are so alike in style, it is highly probable 
Richard de Busli inaugurated the Transitional work in his own 
village church. What portions have we left of this Transition- 
al Norman work ? Notice the following proofs and indications. 
Take the tower end of the church first, and confining ourselves 
to its lowest stage, let us notice that the fine pillars of the 
tower arches have the two bowtell mouldings, both plain and 
filleted ; also the nail head ornament is to be seen on the label 
mould of the arches, and in the north bay underneath the 
tower there is a peculiarity worth noticing; the nail-head 
ornament turns off diminuendo to the right. Turning into the 
present vestry on the south side, let us notice first the plain 
Norman doorway giving approach to the tower, and in the 
corner of the arcade do not fail to notice particularly a 
Norman volute capital with square abacus. Then walk to the 
east end of the south arcade and note that there is a corbel 
projecting from the east wall of this south aisle and set at the 
same height as the volute capital. They are indications of the 
existenceof a very early arcade of the Transitional Norman type. 
Belonging to the same period is a doorway in the chancel, 
leading now to the Laughton chapel to the north. Strange to 
say, this door has been reversed at some period of recon- 
struction, originally it must have been an outside door and 
indicates the original absence of chancel aisles. This fact is 
also shewn by the return buttresses found outside at the east end 
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of the present chancel and the lancet windows originally 
outside windows. Last of all we have the fine western 
entrance, which is composed of a pointed arch resting on three 
detached and receding pillars to the jambs with the dog-tooth 
ornament interspersed, the jambs themselves being decorated 
with both the dog-tooth and nail-head ornament. The 
capitals to the pillars are bell-shaped, and have the nail-head 
ornament on the abaci. The archway has four planes of 
mouldings, these being composed of the bowtell and filleted 
bowtell interspersed with four dog-tooth mouldings ; the lower 
moulding also having the nail-head ornament on either side of 
the bowtell. Taking this west doorway, in conjunction with 
the lancet windows on the north side of the chancel, together 
with south arcade in the chancel, which is I think Early 
English (though about this portion I feel some uncertainty), 
may we not fairly conclude that the second Tickhill Church 
was built towards the close of the 12th century and at the end 
of the Transitional Norman period. 

Let us consider next, what we have in this church of the 
Decorated period of architecture, that is to say between 
1245 and 1360. 

The chapel on the north side of the chancel now called 
the Laughton chapel, but built by the Eastfield family is 
undoubtedly an addition of the Decorated period. That it is 
an addition to the original church is shewn by the return 
buttresses, the chancel lancet windows, and the reverted 
chancel-door. But quite apart from these facts, the chapel 
windows themselves, two in number are fine examples of this 
period, the eastern one being much the later as its tracery is 
flamboyant, a style coeval in France with the Perpendicular 
in England. In this later window of the chapel, there is 
practically a Perpendicular moulding. It should be noticed 
too, that the buttresses of this chapel are somewhat different 
in type from the rest. They have cusped pediments and 
Decorated plinths. 

But before leaving this Laughton chapel, let us particu- 
larly notice the corbelled arch between the chapel and the 
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chancel. It is certainly of the Decorated period ; but it is not 
in its original position. Mr. Gleave suggests that it may have 
stood originally as the arch between chancel and nave. And 
this is not at all unlikely for the following reasons : — 

(1). The arch is not in its original position. This fact is 
proved by the stones of the now incomplete 
lancet window in the chancel. 

(2). It is corbelled as a chancel arch would be. 

(3). Its capitals, on either side, have been cut away to 
carry a rood screen apparently. 

(4). This archway is exactly the width of the old stone 
work in the present chancel arch wall. 

(5). Part of the old chancel screen is now in this 
lowered archway. 

The approach by staircase to both the rood screen and 
also to the roof of the church by an exterior doorway on the 
south side, is shewn by a door in the north aisle, and two 
blocked up doorways in the staircase. 

So much for the Decorated period in this fine church. 
It has its problems and I make no pretence to a definite 
solution of them. 

In respect of the late Perpendicular work it is nearly all 
plain sailing. 

There can be little doubt, I think, that William de 
Estfield, seneschal of Philippa of Hainault, Queen of 
Edward III., together with the rich merchants of this 
manor set about building the present church and left us a very 
fine example indeed of the Perpendicular period. William de 
Estfield is buried within the altar-rails, and a tomb on the 
north side ornamented with quatrefoils is said to be his. 
Afiixed to the wall above his tomb is a brass plate bearing an 
inscription to his memory. His arms too appear over the 
chancel arch and on the western face of the tower. 

All the work that I have not previously noticed is of the 
Perpendicular period. It is early and good, and there is so 
much of it left, that Hunter in his work on the Deanery of 
Doncaster, has been led into the mistaken statement that 
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this church is " of one design." The nave consists of four 
lofty bays. The arches are supported by clustered columns, 
and above the two arcades which are alike, are eight 
clerestory windows on either side, of an unusually lofty and 
imposing character, I know of no other clerestory like it. 
The Perpendicular window over the chancel arch is especially 
good and marvellous in effectiveness. The chancel arch too 
is a very fine example. Both north and south aisles, as may 
be seen from both windows and buttresses, are similar in 
character. In the east window of the chancel alone does any 
modern tracery, as far as I know, appear. There the tracery, 
with its thin mullions and inartistic cusps, is distinctly 
modern. The south chancel door has the wave moulding of 
this period. The south nave door has angular crocketed 
finials and corner buttresses. The north nave door has the 
ogee moulding so noticeable in the nave arcading, and its 
buttresses are pedimented and finial crocketed. Lastly let us 
return to the exterior history of the tower. 

Here I should like to quote a descriptive extract from 
the Northern Star and Yorkshire Magazine of 1817. The 
extract has been kindly sent to me by Miss BUa Alderson, of 
Tickhill House. 

The tower '*is separated into three divisions, the upper' 
surmounted with an embattled parapet with finials and eight 
pinnacles ; below these are the eight belfry windows and a 
border of quatrefoils. The centre division has a niche on each 
face, ornamented with tracery and finials. in the south is a 
king crowned, sitting with a cross between his knees, bearing 
the image of our Saviour." . . . . " The east has a queen 
crowned, sitting and embracing a child standing on her right 
hand, while her left bears a sceptre." . ..." In the north there 
is a venerable bearded figure in flowing robes, with a globe in 
his left hand and a singular hat or hood turning upwards from 
his head. In the western niche is a similar figure with his 
hands extended and crossed over the breast, and there are two 
points or peaks descending from the head dress and uniting 
at the mouth. On one side of this niche is a full length figure 
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in armour with a coronet on his head, his hands clasped as in 
prayer, and a child standing by his side ; on the other side is a 
female figure almost obliterated; these last figures are in 
alto relievo. Beneath these at the top of a lofty and beautiful 
ramified window " (of the Perpendicular period but inserted in 
the B. B. wall-work) " is a shield, a cross supported by angels 
and on each side a series of shields suspended by bands and 
containing the arms of England and France, and those of 
the benefactors to the church with their badges and 
monograms." 

Hunter, in his Deanery of Doncaster, also points out that 
the arms of Castile and Leon (quarterly, first and fourth, 
guleSf a castle tripU'towered or; second and third* argent^ a 
lion rampant gules), appear along with those of England 
outside the tower. Now in 1372, Tickhill Castle was given to 
John of Gaunt and became an appanage of his duchy of 
Lancaster. In 1373, the very next year John of Gaunt 
assumed the title of King of Castile and Leon, and continued 
to assume that title till 1399. These two dates then, 1373 and 
1399, give the limits of an interval of twenty-six years during 
which the upper part of the tower was in all probability built. 
Bloom in his " Heraldry of West Riding Churches, Part III, 
p. 62" speaks of two of these tower shields as bearing 
merchants' devices, and being a proof that the present church 
was largely the work of Tickhill merchants. The groining of 
the tower vault should not be disregarded. Apparently it was 
begun in Perpendicular times and never completed. Former- 
ly the church had four chantries. In Dodsworth's time there 
was an inscription which placed the one dedicated to our Lady 
in the south chapel. Another to St. Helen was founded in 
1348; a third to the Blessed Trinity was newly built in 1354, 
and there was a fourth chantry to the Holy Rood. Judging 
from the two piscinas, still to be seen in the south aisle of the 
nave, two of the chantries were there, while the remaining one 
would be in the Laughton chapel on the north. It is impos- 
sible now, to say which was which, but probably that to the 
Holy Trinity would be in the Decorated chapel to the north, 
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f .#. in the Lauf;(hton chapel as it is now called. 

The following are further items of interest : — 

In the North chapel, there is a founder's tomb ; the slab 
has an incised cross fleury. 

In the chancel on the north side of the altar is an altar 
tomb to William Eastfield, Seneschal of Holderness and the 
honour of Tickhill who died in 1386. This date reduces the 
twenty-six years' limit for building the tower to thirteen 
years perhaps* 

On the south of the altar there is a carved Roche Abbey 
stone slab bearing an inscription to John Sandford 1429. 

A good deal of ancient stained glass will be found in one 
of the south aisle windows. 

At the west end of the north aisle is a very handsome 
monument of marble, said by Leland to have been brought 
from the Priory of St. Augustine's, Tickhill. It is to the 
memory of Richard PitzWilliam, Knt, who died the 2nd day of 
September, A.D., 1478, and Elizabeth Clarel his wife, who 
died the 12th day of May, A.D. 1496. It is also to the 
memory of Sir .Thomas PitzWilliam, Knight, and Lady Neville, 
daughter of John, Marquess Montagu. A good deal of the 
inscription, which runs round the top is now illegible. There 
are two recumbent figures represented in the dress of the time 
and the husband's surtout has the arms of PitzWilliam on it. 
The monument is in the style of Queen Elizabeth's early days; 
the arabesques at once set aside an earlier date than the 
16th century. The front of the monument is divided into 
three panels containing three shields. The centre one has 
six martlets or birds 3> 2, 1, for Clarel — on the right 
PitzWilliam impaling Clarel — on the left PitzWilliam alone. 
In a panel on the west end is a shield supported by winged 
boys with the arms of PitzWilliam, impaling Neville, 
Moothermer and Montagu. The east and north sides of the 
monument have been destroyed. There is also a large stone 
coffin which has a fine cross fleury sculptured on the lid. An 
illustration of this slab is given in BouteU's Christian 
Monuments* 
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The Rev. W. E. Bury, rector of Screveton, who is the 
youngest son of the late vicar of Tickhill, informs me that 
about fifty years ago, much of the church, including the nave 
arcades, was covered with whitewash. While taking this 
whitewash o£P, frescoes were discovered in the spandrels of the 
arcades, and were twelve in number. The only one that Mr. 
Bury can recall, is one that pictured *'a hind let loose." 
This no doubt had reference to Genesis xlix, 21, where 
Naphtali is spoken of as "a hind let loose" ; and the frescoes 
had, we infer, reference to the twelve patriarchs and their 
blessings by Jacob, their father, as given in this forty-ninth 
chapter of the book of Genesis. In the course of later 
restoration these frescoes have disappeared ; perhaps it was 
not possible to preserve them. 

During the present and last generation, the Misses 
Alderson, great aunts of the present vicat*, have been generous 
benefactors of the church. The excellent modern stained 
glass now in the large west window, and in the two aisle 
windows to the west are due to their beneficence, besides 
other work, which at the moment of writing I am not able to 
detail. 

Perhaps wc ought not to leave Tickhill to-day without a 
brief reference being made to other religious buildings 
belonging to the village. They are further evidence of the 
wealth and importance of this quietest of villages, in mediaeval 
times. 

Eleanor, Queen of Henry II., founded a collegiate church 
for four prebendaries within the Castle walls. 

In the Sheffield and Rotherham district there used to be 
in all, twelve hospitals. In the middle ages, these were 
strictly religious houses. Sometimes they were hospitals for 
the sick, sometimes alms-houses, sometimes places of hospi- 
tality to travellers. Well, of these twelve, throughout a wide 
district, it is a noticeable fact that Tickhill possessed three. 

One called the Maison Dieu was founded by John of 
Gaunt, in Hunter's time it had become an almshouse. 

There was also a hospital dedicated to St. Leonard. It is 
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represented at the present time by a building situated in the 
street called Northgate and now used as a parish room. It has 
a very interesting black and white timbered front, with 
Perpendicular pillars and battlemented capitals. It bears the 
date 1470 ; but the foundation dates at the latest from 1225 
as according to Tanner (Notitia Monastica 684), Archbishop 
Walter de Grey in that year recommended it to the charity of 
all good people. 

The third hospital was on Blyth Road. Its site is now 
occupied by the modern residence of Sandrock. 

Another religious foundation was the Priory of Augustine 
Priars. This order was founded late in the Idth century at a 
time when Innocent IV. attempted to incorporate under one 
rule the smaller religious communities which had become 
numerous and independent. 

The Market Cross dates from the end of the 18th century. 
It was erected by the Rev. Christopher Alderson, who was 
rector of Tickhill at that time, from a design made by the 
poet Mason, the friend and literary executor of Gray, who held 
the living of Ashton and was precentor of York Cathedral. 
He died in 1797. 



Once again mounting the brakes, a pleasant drive of 
four or five miles, by the side of Sandbeck Park and 
through the small hamlet of Stone, brought the Excur- 
sionists to Roche Abbey, access to which, on a closed day, rochb abbby. 
had been kindly granted by Earl Scarbrough. 

The Abbey is approached from the high road down a 
steep hill, which leads to the fine lodge with its stone 
groined arched entrance as originally constructed. At 
the Abbey Mr. G. Fellows read a few notes on its origin 
and history. 
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Mr. GEORGE FELLOWS' PAPER. 

Roche Abbey, formerly known as Sancta Maria de Rupe, 
or the " House of St. Mary of the Rock," was an abbey built 
by the Cistercian Order of Monks, which order originated in 
Prance and was introduced into England in 1128. 

The first abbey founded by them in this country was at 
Waverley, in Surrey, at the time just mentioned, but 
later, Yorkshire seems to have had especial attractions for 
them, for in that county they built no less than six abbeys, 
viz,f Fountains, Rievaulx, Byland, Kirkstall, Jervaulx, and the 
one in the ruins of which we are now assembled. 

In the course of their wanderings, some of the brother- 
hood, with Durandus, who became first Abbot of Roche, came 
upon this charming valley, where (so legend says) they found a 
fissure in the limestone rock in the shape of a crucifix. This 
determined them to build an abbey on the spot, an intention 
which may have been further strengthened by the building 
material and the fine spring of water, known as the " Well of 
our Lady," being close at hand. 

In those days, two local influential men whose lands 
adjoined in this valley, viz., Richard de Busli, lord of Tickhill 
and great-nephew of Roger de Busli, and Richard Fitz-turgis, 
welcomed the monks and agreed that whichever side of the 
brook, that here divided their estates, the monks might select 
for the site of their abbey, they should be joint patrons of it. 

De Busli's side of the stream was selected, and he 
endowed the abbey by charter, in which " he gave to God, and 
St. Mary, and the monks of the Rock for the salvation of his 
soul and the souls of all his ancestors," liberal grants of land 
and pasturage. This was in 1147, when King Stephen 
occupied the English throne. 

The Cistercians were conspicuous for the great simplicity 

of their lives. Out-door labour occupied the chief of their 

time when not engaged in their devotions, to which they were 

summoned seven times a day. Their garb was a white cloak 

. and hood ; they were only permitted two cloaks with cowls, 
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but when working they wore a black gown, in order to protect 
their white cassocks from being soiled. 

All the houses they founded were built in secluded places 
and dedicated to the Virgin. Strict silence was enjoined, and 
they had to " devise extraordinary afflictions for their own 
bodies, to the intent their souls may be advantaged." 

It is obvious that the building dates from the period 
when Norman architecture was passing into the pointed or 
Early English style, that is about the latter end of the 12th 
^ >ntury. Like all such buildings, it was commenced at the 
east end, and it is there that the earliest work may be traced. 

All Cistercian abbeys were cruciform in shape, and 
in many instances had a tower at the point of intersection. 
There was an arcade of eight arches, with aisles, all of 
which were probably vaulted over. The building was 210 
feet long by 99 feet wide across the transepts, each of 
which had two chapels in their east side. There were nine 
bells^ '^thgi time of the Dissolution. The site of the high 
altai, ^?*plainly seen near the east window, which is of later 
insertion and probably replaced three tiers of small windows 
of Norman character.- Glass has been found when excavating; 
this has been carefully^ preserved in the private chapel at 
Sandbeck. 

Henry Crundall was abbot at the time of the Dissolution, 
in 1538, when the lead was stripped off and melted down with 
fires made from the woodwork of the interior. 

The abbey eventually became the property of a Mr. 
Lumley, who was subsequently third Earl of Scarbrough. 

In the county of Nottinghamshire, Rufford is the only 
abbey founded by the Cistercians. 

In 1774 the fourth Earl employed a landscape gardener, 
known by the name of Mr. " Capability " Brown, to improve 
the grounds around the ruin ; he does not, however, seem 
to have been successful, for his ideas were quite out of 
harmony with the surroundings. 

The present Earl of Scarbrough has caused research to 
be made, and has thereby revealed the plan of the church and 
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buildings, as far as may be seen to-day. Rumour says that in 
his zeal he has had his coat off in the cause on many 
occasions. 

It is to the courtesy of this nobleman that we are per- 
mitted to visit this place on a private day, and I desire to take 
this opportunity of acknowledging his lordship's kindness in 
affording me the means of submitting these few facts to your 
notice. 

Anyone desiring still further information as to Roche 
Abbey had better read Mr. James Aveling's "History of 
Roche Abbey from its Foundation to its Dissolution," pub- 
lished in 1870 by Mr. Robert White, of Worksop, who kindly 
presented a copy of the work to the Thoroton Society's 
library. 



Sufficient time was arranged for here to make a 
thorough inspection of the ruin and its surroundings, as 
well as for tea, after which, at five o'clock, the return 
journey to Bawtry was commenced. This was varied by 
passing through the villages of Styrup and Harworth, 
the former of which places is interesting as being one of 
the five places in England that was licensed in 1194 by 
King Richard I. for public tournaments. These are 
reputed to have been held on the level tract of ground 
that lies between this place and Blyth.^ A tournament 
was held here by the sanction, if not in the presence, of 
King Henry HI. in 1232 ; no tournament could be held 
without the sanction of the king. 

Nottingham was reached about eight p.m. 



(1) Histofy of Blyth (Raine), p. 168. 



Zbc pecltbam Brass at ^Bsinoton. 



^n^R. A. B. Frost, a member of the Monumental 
JL lltt/ Brass Society, who has lately come to reside in our 
county, has undertaken to make for that Society a complete 
survey and collection of rubbings of all Notts, brasses, 
whether mere inscriptions, or engraved figures, previous to 
the year 1700. In this work he has been accompanied by Mr. 
T. M. Blagg, and when, in the past summer, they came to 
examine the Peckham brass at Ossington, they discovered, 
from a loose fragment, that part, at least, of the brass was a 
palimpsest. 

As the Sheffield brass at North Wheatley is the only 
other known palimpsest in Notts., it was desirable to make 
an investigation of this new discovery, and permission to take 
up and reflx the whole brass, being obtained, Mr. Blagg applied 
to the Council of the Thoroton Society for funds sufficient to 
defray the expense. The Council readily acceded to his request. 

The whole of the brass, consisting of two separate figures, 
three shields of arms and several inscription plates and strips 
(described at length on pp. 66-67 of Vol. VI. of Transactions), 
was carefully removed. Sets of rubbings of both obverse and 
reverse of each piece were made, and the whole was then 
refixed, opportunity being taken to place the wording of 
the chamfer inscription, which had become mixed, in its 
original order. 

The rubbings were submitted by Mr. Frost to the examin- 
ation of Mr. Mill Stephenson, Secretary and Bditorto the Mon- 
umental Brass Society, and his report on them, is as follows : 

*'The whole brass, with the exception of the shield bearing 
the arms of Burgoyn, is palimpsest. The two principal figures 
are cut out of a large fourteenth century Flemish brass, 
apparently the figure of a lady with her gown tucked up under 
her arm in order to show the embroidery of an undergown or 
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petticoat at the feet, as in the well-known examples at King's 
Lynn. Unfortunately, the -finer work on the embroidery of 
thp petticoat and on the edges of the undergown has been 
much damaged at the time of its conversion. 

The foot-inscription plate is cut out of a large figure of a 
lady in a mantle, circa 1440, with a small dog at her feet. This 
is of English workmanship. Of the marginal inscription only 
three pieces are in good order, the rest has been filed and 
hammered to such an extent as to completely destroy any 
traces of the design with the exception of a few lines. The 
longest strip, 19^ inches, bearing the words *'whome I my 
selfe shall se, and myne eyes," is cut out of a large quad- 
rangular plate, apparently of English work, with an altar or 
prayer-table between two figures, but as the strip is only an 
inch and a half in width there is little to work upon. On the 
left of the altar or prayer-table, t^ere appears a portion of a 
man's leg and gown, and on the right i portion of a lady's 
gown. Another strip, 8^ inches in length, bearing the words 
"shall loke upon," shows the lower corner of the altar or 
prayer-desk, and the bottom* of the lady's robe, which is turned 
back as though a figure was kneeling. The third strip, 6 
inches in length, bearing the words " and none oth," shows a 
portion of an ornamental border, possibly the edging of the 
large quadrangular plate. 

The shield bearing the arms of Peckham quartering 
Burgoyne,is made up of two portions of a civilian, aV^a 1500-20, 
soldered together. The larger piece shows the feet and a 
portion of the fur-lined gown, the smaller, the waist and 
portions of the sleeves. The shield bearing the arms of 
Peckham and Burgoyn, impaling Cranmer of Aslockton, is 
made up of two portions of a lady, circa 1500-20, sokiered 
together. The larger piece shows the bottom of her gown 
with the terminal of the girdle, the smaller the hands and fur 
cuffs, and the waist encircled by the girdle, the buckle of 
which is very large. In all, five brasses, one Flemish and 
four English, appear to have been re-used to build up 
Peckham's monument.'^ 
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'^T^HE district round Collingham was chosen for the 
Vl^ second summer excursion, and Tuesday August 
15th, fixed as its date. Accordingly, on the morning of 
that day, a party numbering nearly sixty, assembled at 
Newark and started thence in brakes, by way of the pretty 
village of Winthorpe, for the outlying hamlet of Holme, 
which stands, slightly elevated, on a natural mound of 
sand on the east bank of the river Trent. After a short 
time had been devoted to looking round the exterior of 
the interesting church of St. Giles, the party collected in 
the Barton chapel within the building, where the follow- 
ing paper was read by Mr. T. M. Blagg, F.S.A., of 
Newark, upon whom the burden of reading papers 
descriptive of the various churches, fell somewhat heavily 
throughout the day. 



Mr. T. M. BLAGG'S PAPER. 

Thoroton says *' The hamlet of Holme seems to be on the 
other side of the Trent, but is not so, for that betwixt North 
Muskham and Holme is but a new stream, and the old current 
was beyond the utmost part of Holme, and that ditch, now 
dried up, is still the limits between the Wapentakes of 
Thurgarton k Lee and Newark." Dickinson and Throsby add 
that the Trent here changed its course about the year 1600, 
but as Saxton in his map of Notts.» published about 1576, 
places Holme on the eastern bank, I conclude that the 
change took place before the latter date. In 1575, Stephen 
Surflett, of Holme, left some land here for the up-keep of the 
flood bank, and the rents are still used for that purpose. I 
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think it probable that this indicates that the change had taken 
place during Surflett's life-time, ue., previous to 1575. 

Territorially in the Wapentake of Thurgarton k Lee, 
ecclesiastically, Holme was a chapelry under the jurisdiction 
of the Peculiar Court of Southwell, in the muniments of 
which church we must look for the wills, register transcripts, 
presentments, and other records relating to the place and its 
people. 

This quaint church of St. Giles, with its ^ir of hoary 
antiquity, is in reality the least ancient of the churches which 
we visit to-day, being •chiefly of the Perpendicular and Tudor 
periods. Its archaic appearance is due to three centuries of 
absolute neglect, so that the very benches and pews used now 
under King Edward VII. ^re. th^ same as were used in the 
reign of the seventh Henry. ': 

Perhaps the earliest portion of the present church is the 
north wall of the nave (which does not appear to have ever 
been pierced by windows), the nail-head enrichment on the 
capitals of the northern door, with its plain chamfered arch, 
stamping it as of the Early English period. The northern 
wall leans greatly outward, and is upheld by large brick 
buttresses of the 18th century. The windows in the upper 
stage of the tower are of a Decorated type, but the embattled 
capitals of the tower arch assign it to the Perpendicular 
period, of which the large west window is characteristic. To 
this period and the latter end of it, the years which immediate- 
ly preceded the Reformation, belongs the greater part of the 
present church. Its rebuilding and embellishment at this 
time it owed to the Barton family of Lancashire, one of whom, 
John Barton, probably married a lady of the Gernon family 
of the neighbouring hamlet of Little Carlton, where Thoroton 
tells us they had held property for 400 years. At any rate, 
Barton assumed the Gernon shield for his arms, merely 
accompanying it with his initials or with his rebus of a bear 
and a tun. In Holme, Thoroton says, he built **sl fair stone 
house " and put in the windows " this posie " : — : 
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" I iDanke God. and ever sDall 
It is m sbcpe bati) paped for all/' 

His immense fortune having been acquired as a merchant of 
the staple. This house stood a quarter of a mile S.W. of the 
church, on a site now occupied by a modern farmhouse, but 
the predecessor of which, pulled down only a few years ago, 
contained a chimney-piece bearing the Barton arms, while the 
" posie " quoted by Thoroton was built into the fabric of the 
stables. 

Thoroton also tells us that Barton built ** a fair chapel 
like a Parish Church " at this place. This " fair chapel " is 
obviously the south aisle of the present chancel, while the 
whole of the chancel, south aisle of nave, the porch and 
its parvise, testify to Barton's piety and munificence. The 
original will of this Johh Barton is preserved in Nottingham 
Castle Museum, and also has been printed in Test : Ebor : 
vol. iv., p. 61. It is a document of great interest, dated 
10th December, 1490, and proved at Scrooby 13th June, 1491, 
and at Calais 28th June in the same year. The testator 
describes himself as John Barton, of Holme, by Newark, 
merchant of the staple of Calais, and he directs his body to be 
buried " in my new tomb in the chapel newly constructed by 
me in Holme" — thus fixing definitely both the date of the 
enlargement of the church and the identity of the figure on 
the tomb. He mentions his wife Isabella ; his son Ralph, and 
his wife Joan, and their son and heir, John ; his sons Thomas, 
Robert, and Richard; his daughters Katherine and Isabella 
Tamworth, and his sisters Margaret Spencer and Marian. 
He directs that his son Ralph shall find a fit priest to celebrate 
divine service for the salvation of his soul in the chapel at 
Holme. 

There is no chancel arch. The chapel is separated from 
the chancel by an arcade of two unequal arches, their capitals 
having an unusual ornamentation of square projecting bosses. 
The western arch is occupied by the parclose screen, the 
eastern by the Barton tomb. This bears the recumbent 
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effigies of Barton and his wife, he clothed as a merchant of 
the 15th century, with his feet resting on a tun, those of the 
lady on a dog. Beneath the " mensa " of the tomb lies a 
"cadaver" or corpse, with on each side the quotation, in 
Latin, from the Book of Job, " Pity me, pity me, you at 
least my friends, for the hand of the Lord has touched me." 

Let into the floor under the present altar is a pre-Refor- 
mation altar slab, with its incised crosses. 

The room over the porch is known as " Nan Scott's 
Chamber," from the legend that an old woman named Ann 
Scott made it her dwelling during the time that Holme was 
visited by the plague in the 17th century. It contains an 
ancient chest with a coped lid, much dilapidated, possibly of 
the 15th century. 

The Bells are three in number and of some interest. 

No. 1 has the fotinders's mark of Henry Oldfield, of 
Nottingham, and bears the date 1592, and the 
legend « RAVPB BARTOVN ES QVIER DID 
GIVE THIS BELL." 

No. 2, the oldest, appears to be of 15th century workman- 
ship, and has only its name, ^ ® ]@ £ ,^^M^ 
in single Lombardic capitals. 

No. 3 is a Commonwealth bell, with the founder's mark 
of George Oldfleld, and the date 1657, and legend, 
"GOD SAVE THE CHVRCH." 

The 15th century bench ends should be noticed — eagles, 
lions, talbots, chameleons, and cherubim being figured. The 
stained glass is of much interest, although it is fragmentary 
and inserted with no regard for its proper position; for 
instance, there is part of a figure of a bishop in the north-east 
window of the chancel, represented in chasuble and dalmatic, 
but it is upside down. Everywhere, in stone and glass, is 
scattered the initial " B " of Barton, their rebus of a tun, and 
their merchant's mark. 

The details of stonework in the Barton chapel are worthy 
of notice. In the South wall is a beautiful piscina, with 
flower-formed drain, the holes pierced at the junction of the 
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petals; over the arched recess is a crocketed ogee hood mould ; 
the flanking pinnacles and the flnial are gone. On either side 
of the east window are canopied niches ; projecting from the 
underside of the northernmost is the figure of a deacon in a 
dalmatic, holding a chalice. Above the eastern arch is a bust 
of his Satanic Majesty. The Tudor rose is a distinctive 
feature in the ornament. 

The Barton estates here passed by marriage to the family 
of Bellasis, of whom one was the gallant Governor of Newark 
during its last seige. On the floor of the Barton chapel is 
a slab inscribed : — 

•« Here lie interred ye Body of 
John Belasys of Holme in the 
County of Nottingham, Esquire, 
And of Catherine, his wife. Catherine 
Dyed the 10th of March, 1716, and 
Mr. Belasyse the 10th of Aprill, 1717. 
Requiescant in Pace." 

The only other inscription in the church is a brass plate 
in the North aisle of the nave to John Randolph, son of the 
Rev. Randolph Marriott and Ann, his wife, who died of the 
typhus fever March 6th, 1812, at Newark, in the 14th year of 
his age. 

The original roof of the church has disappeared, though 
the corbels which supported it remain. The line of the 
original depressed roof of the South aisle may be seen from 
the outside at the west end. Seated on its sandy knoll, with 
its low broached spire of grey stone, the church's present twin 
roofs of warm red pantiles form a pleasing contrast to the 
green fields around. 

Outside the church a carved rose, with leaves and stem 
should be noticed beneath the parapet of the South aisle, and 
near it an heraldic lion with its tail passed between its legs. 

First to catch the eye on entering the churchyard gate 
are the seven shields of arms across the front of the porch. 
They are : — 
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1. Quarterly of eight. One and four Barton, two and 

three Ratclippb, five and eight Asshbton, six and 
seven Lbioh. The letters R and B are cut on 
either side of this shield and below it two sprigs 
of oak. 

2. LoNOViLLiBRS (bome also by Stanhope) impaling 

MoLYNBUX with the letters I and S on either side. 

3. On a fesse between three buck's heads cabossed, a 

mullet. The letters I and B on either side a sprig 
of oak and a dolphin embowed; below it the rebus, 
two bears with tuns. 

4. The arms of the Merchants of the Staple of Calais, 

with on one side a falcon, on the other two snakes 
intertwined and below two sheep. 

5. A merchant's mark, with the letters I and B on either 

side below two baled of wool, each bearing three 
estoiles of six points in fesse. 

6. Barton impaling Bingham, with the letters 1 and 

B on either side. 

7. Barton impaling quarterly, one and four Ratclippb, 

two and five Lbioh, three and six Ashton, with 

the letters R and B on either side and two sprigs 

of oak below. 

On one of the buttresses of the tower, and on either side 

of the west window the arms of the staple merchants and the 

merchant's mark on shield 5 again occur. Some of the 

members will remember the Barton shields on the buttresses 

at North Muskham, visited in 1902. 

In the porch will be noticed a holy water stoup with 
pannelled sides. The old bier hangs on the wall inside the 
tower. The present parish registers do not begin until 1711, 
though when Dickinson wrote 100 years ago they were extant 
from 1569. Some transcripts of the 17th century remain 
among the muniments at Southwell, and were printed by this 
Society in 1903. — Record Series, vol. 1, 

The Rue Pern may be observed growing on the south face 
of the tower. 
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The party then proceeded to South CoUingham, and 
in passing through Langford, had an opportunity of 
inspecting the Tudor manor house, the property of Lord 
Middleton. 

This house, which stands a short distance from the 
church, and on the opposite side of the lane, is built of 
lias and faced with Maplebeck sand-stone, but the ex- 
ternal effect is somewhat marred by the original stone 
muUioned windows having been, to a. great extent, built up. 

On reaching South CoUingham, the rector, the Rev. coluhgham. 
G. W. Fosbery, met the party at his church. It is 
a fine specimen of stonework, standing in a pretty church- 
yard, where, it may be mentioned, lies buried the Right 
Reverend Henry Mackenzie, D.D., who, previous to the 
formation of the diocese of Southwell, became the first 
Sufifragan Bishop of Nottingham. He died on October 
15th, 1878. 

North and South CoUingham anciently belonged to 
the Abbot of Peterborough, who {temp Henry VHI.) had 
the grant of free warren here, and also claimed the rights 
and profits of "infangtheof" and "privilege of gallows." 
These latter were, however, disputed by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, who had the gallows pulled down. 

Mr. Blagg read a paper he had kindly prepared, as 
follows. 



Mr. T. M. BLAGG'S PAPER. 

This church, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, is chiefly 
remarkable for the fine northern arcade of Norman work, 
carried out, I suppose, about the year 1160. Thie western 
arch 18 the most ornate and is of two orders, the inner mem- 
ber decorated with a fine and deeply-cut lozenge moulding, 
the outer entirely covered with a bold zig-zag, or chevron 
moulding, enriched with nail-head ornament. The hood mould 
of this arch is plain, chamfered, and has a quirk on the face. 
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The western capital is cushioned, the eastern bell-shaped, and 
both have round neck-moulds. The two eastern arches of 
this arcade are alike and are of two orders, the inner having 
large roll-moulds at each angle and a V-shaped ridge running 
up the sofiBt. The outer members have chevron ornament on 
the face. The hood moulds are square in section and invected 
on the lower edge. The capitals are all of cushion pattern, 
and have round neck moulds, one of which is decorated with 
a chevron pattern. 

The south arcade of three bays is Early English, about 
1250, and consists of clustered columns with plain circular 
capitals, the responds being ornamented with nail-head enrich- 
ment. The piers have water-moulds at the base. The hood 
moulds of the arches are double-chamfered. 

The tower arch is Early English of three orders, plain 
chamfered, the responds consisting each of , three detached 
shafts with bold belt-moulds or zones at half height. The 
south doorway is also Early English, and a good specimen. 
There is an Early English font on r column of clustered 
shafts, with a water-mould at the base. The Jtower is of three 
stages, originally only of two. In the second stage the 
blocked-up Early English windows were uncovered when the 
plaster was removed a few years ago, and now form an 
interesting feature. On the eastern face the apex of the 
abutment of the old steep-pitched Early English roof can be 
discerned, but the long strips of weather-moulding higher up 
are modern, put on when the tower was restored, as it was 
intended to eventually raise the roof to that height. Since 
then the old ceiling has been removed and the present fine 
oak roof added, and it seems a pity that the now useless and 
meaningless moulding should not be cut off, threatening as it 
does to mislead future students of the church's architecture. 

After the Norman and Early English, the church gives us 
examples of the Decorated period in the chancel and aisles, 
most of whose windows are typical of that style. We must 
except the east windows of the chancel and of the south aisle, 
which are Perpendicular. On the south side of the chancel 
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is a low transom-window, which has at one time had a 
casement or shutter attached. On the north side of the 
chancel is a recess. The ogee arch which surmounts it 
was at one time the head of a doorway leading into a 
sacristy. It might he mistaken for an Easter sepulchre or 
aumbrey if its history were not known. [Wake.] In the 
south aisle is a piscina indicating the site of a side chapel, 
probably formed by screening off the easternmost bay of that 
aisle. The windows of the clerestory are very late, of about 
the same date as the east window of the south aisle, already 
mentioned. When the church was restored about 1860 a 
slab was discovered to Francis Mering. It is now built into 
the east wall of the north aisle, and bears the following 
inscription, which, in the church, stands to the right of the 
shield, but the arms are not those of Mering : — 




(i ff &f fraSri^Mil WpfoSf of 
ffifauci^iiifm^fff ibJo mfifktaigfrf f 
(!)fbau9|)lfrof<3})oa^Sau()fr^[5ni9!)tf 
iD()0(lie^t!]f-ivofk?l)eT-ij73 

[From a drawing kindly furoisked by Mrs. Fosbery. 
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The bells, originally three in number, were re-cast into 
four in 1638, and these in turn have given place to a modern 
peal of five bells, purchased about 1850. The parish register 
begins in 1558, and is remarkably rich in Puritan Christian 
names. Among those occurring are Lion, Sense, Plenty, 
Repentance, Constant, Discretion, Chastity, Consolation, 
Constancy, Resolution, Contrition, Humillitie, Lamentation, 
and Fear-ever, besides many obscure and little-known Biblical 
names. I know of no other village register of the size so rich 
in names of this description. 

On the south-east buttress of the chancel are traces of 
three sundials of various designs. 

The monumental inscriptions in the churchyard, both 
here and at North Collingham, have been carefully copied 
by Mrs. Fosbery, a most praiseworthy and invaluable labour, 
and one which it is desirable that members of this Society 
should imitate, in regard to any graveyards in which they 
may have the opportunity of doing so. The preservation 
and printing of this humbler class of monumental records has 
hitherto been much neglected, while the information on these 
fast crumbling memorials is of great importance to the 
genealogist, ages and other biographical matters not recorded 
in the burial registers being given on them. 

On leaving the church, and again passing into the village, 
the members should notice the old elm tree at the junction 
of the village streets. It is known as ** Stocks Hill Tree," the 
village stocks having also shared its mound, and though but 
a fragment of its former self, is noteworthy as having been 
planted in memory of the Battle of CuUoden Moor in 1746. 



An hour was allowed for luncheon at the Public Hall, 
after which a start was made for South Scarle, the road 
thither passing by the old stone-stepped village cross, 
which stands by the side of the main street of Collingham. 
This cross is of the Decorated period (14th century), and 
is of greater size and interest than most of the stumps 
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Rev. A. Du BOULAY HILL'S PAPER. 

The church of St. Helen, South Scarle, possesses many 
features of interest, chief among which is the development of 
the present nave of three hays (see plan). The two western 
arches of the northern arcade, which present a very rich 
appearance as one enters the church, are highly ornamented 
with late Norman chevron on two orders, and zig-zag label 
moulds. These probably indicate the eictent of the Norman 
nave of the early church. 

At the end of the 12th century the south wall was re- 
built, with two Early English arches opposite to the Norman 
su*cade. The arch of the western tower is of the same period, 
having a square abacus, and dog-tooth mould very clearly cut 
and perfect, and adapted to the size of the stones. The bases 
of the shafts rest on large blocks of probably earlier masonry. 
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remaining in the immediate neighbourhood. The shaft 
is decorated with crockets. 

South Scarle is situated on the extreme eastern south 
boundary of the county of Notts., in fact, North Scarle 
is actually in Lincolnshire. It is apparently on the road 
to nowhere in particular, so that, unless the Society had 
taken this opportunity of paying the village a visit, it 
might never have found mention in the Transactions. 
This would have been unfortunate, as the place is of some 
interest, not only as regards the church, with its well 
preserved Norman arcade, and several old houses 
standing near, but also for the discovery of ancient founda- 
tions, human remains, and some ancient pottery found 
there from time to time. These discoveries have been 
made chiefly in the vicarage grounds, which thus court 
further investigation. 

The Rev. A. Du Boulay Hill, rector of East Bridg- 
ford, pointed out the chief points of architectural interest 
as follows. 
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The church appears to have been enlarged eastwards at 
this time, by the addition of transepts and a chancel. These 
transept arches are separated from the nave arcades by about 
eight feet of solid wall representing the sides of the Norman 
chancel. The Early English clustered pier and the six 
responds have bench-tables, those of the transept-crossing 
being about a foot higher than those in the nave, as though 
the floor of the transept was formerly raised above the level 
of the nave floor. 

The chancel has two lancet windows in the east wall, and 
three on each side (almost entirely renewed) ; the sill of the 
western window on each side is about fourteen inches lower 
than the others. There is a beautiful double piscina on the 
south side, and a large aumbry on the north, showing the 
holes by which a double door was fixed by studs. There 
seems to have been a stairway-to the roof in the thickness of 
the wall, which slightly projects in the north-west angle of the 
chancel. The entrance to it from the transept has been 
stopped up, probably when the 15th century chancel arch was 
inserted, and the lower, part curiously utilized as a cupboard 
opening into the chancel. A small sunk recess in its floor. 
Sin. by Gin. and 2) inches deep, rebated for a lid, may indicate 
its use as an Easter sepulchre with this receptacle for the 
consecrated Host. 

The western tower was rebuilt or completed in the 14th 
century with square-set buttresses at the angles. There is a 
neat three-light window of plain geometric tracery without 
cusps, corresponding with the two-light belfry windows. The 
battlements and four pinnacles are later. 

In the 15th century the usual addition of a clerestory was 
made, and a fine roof, with carved bosses and angel corbels, 
erected on the nave. The aisles were widened and continued 
into the transepts, which have thus disappeared structurally. 
A corbel still remains in the north aisle, showing the position 
of the earlier arch between that aisle and the north transept. 
In the south aisle, the western buttress* a buttress in the 
centre, and a piscina with credence niche above it, seem, 
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however, to indicate the remains of an earlier (14th century) 
wall in the same position. Externally, the parapet of nave, 
south aisle and porch, is embattled and pinnacled, but all the 
pinnacles have perished. On the centre battlement, on the 
south side of the nave, a shield is carved, the charge upon which 
appears to be paly of six, and a quarter vair. The gable of 
the south porch has a small Rgure in relief on a sunk panel, 
a crowned female saint, probably representing St. Helen. 
The pinnacle above it is lost, and its base has been built into 
a buttress of the porch. 

A north doorway, having a flat lintel cut on its under side 
into a depressed ogee arch, has been blocked up inside. The 
north aisle has been meanly provided with a low roof, cutting 
off the heads of the windows. 

The font has a base and bowl of the 13th century, but its 
cluster of eight columns has been replaced by a thick shaft. 

A late 15th century screen, removed at the restoration of 
the church in 1871, has been repaired and re-fitted to the 
chancel arch. 

A slab in the chancel floor, formerly within the altar rails 
with an incised efQgy of Sir William Mering in armour, 
dated 1510, bears the following inscription : — 

fiic jatet taxpxB [JSH] lUmi wtigng gtrmiji jqfoi ohixi 
inttBxma bu mtnm SitfUmbn» ^xma ^mntntce 
^mvommonxB miikBima tfvmjtxdtBma htdma 
€vijaB mdxtu ftapmiux ituB amew. 
The slab has been broken across, and the contracted form 
of Wilhelmi is not very clear. 

There are five bells, bearing these inscriptions : — 

1. JBSVS BE OVR 8.PEDB 1642 [g 0] 

2. Ibbll Tdams god savb the chvrch. 1642. [g 0] 

3. ® GOD SAVE OVR CHVRCH [1^ 0] 

4. J. TAYLOR & CO., FOUNDERS, LOUGHBOROUGH. 

5. mg roaringje Bonxibt boll^ foaming gtbt 

i}pi mn twnxwt i^tart alfoags Igirt [|^ 0] 
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The explanation of the inscription on the second bell may 
be that the bell founder (George Oldfleld, of Nottingham) 
ran short of large capitals, and used wrong letters . for the 
initials of some such name as Abel Adams. 

South Scarle gives a title to one of the prebendal stalls 
of Lincoln, and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners now hold 
the rectory, the benefice being in the gift of the Lord 
Chancellor. The enlargement of the church in the 13th 
century was perhaps due to its connection with the neigh- 
bouring preceptory of Templars at Eagle. The order of 
Knights Templar held the manor of Eagle by gift of King 
Stephen, with the lordship of Swinderby, Scarle, etc., "a^ 
sustinendum quoddam fermerarium ad opus fratrum aegrorum 
ejusdem ordinis apud EykeV* (1275). At the suppression of 
this Order, about 1309, Eagle passed to the Hospitallers, and 
upon their dissolution, in 1541, it was granted to Thomas, 
Earl of Rutland, and Richard Tirwhit. (Tanner, Not. Mon.) 
The " carved pew of the Knights of Eagle Hall," mentioned 
in Wake's Collingham^ was on the north side of the chancel, 
and was occupied, until its removal in 1871, by the tenants of 
Eagle Hall. 

Note. — With reference to Tanner's mention of the gift 
of "Scarle" to the Templars, neither church or manor of 
North or South Scarle appear in the Extenta Bonorum of the 
Knights Hospitallers in 1338. (Camden Soc, vol. 65.) 



South Scarle was the furthest point reached, and the 
return journey was made by way of Besthorpe, which 
chapelry, together with that of Girton, goes with the 
Scarle living. 

On arriving at the church of All Saints, North ^^^^ 
Collingham, the visitors found the vicar, the Rev. F. W. oollihgham. 
Goodacre, waiting to receive them. The church is 
approached from the north-west side through a lych- 
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gate, and stands on ground considerably higher than 
the roadway. 

It is obvious from the comparatively recent flood- 
marks on the stones, at the south-west entrance gate, 
that the original builders were obliged to select an 
elevated site for the church at its erection some 600 years 
ago ; for doubtless the Trent was then as liable to overflow 
its banks as it is in these days. One of these marks 
records the greatest height, i.e., five feet two inches above 
the present roadway, reached by the enormous flood that 
occurred in February, 1795, when a long and severe 
frost' broke up so rapidly that the waters of the Trent and 
the Witham became for a time united ! The stone * 
which now bears this record has served at some time as 
the base of a churchyard or village cross. A fragment 
of the shaft of the cross is also built into the wall close by. 

Another stone in the lower part of the wall records 
the high water mark reached by the flood of October, 
1875, i.e., three feet five inches above the level of the 
causeway. 

Here again are two instances of sundials near the 
door on the south side of the chancel, on one of which 
the figures remain very legible. 

The registers are interesting; they commence in 1558. 
From them it seems that this place suffered severely from 
the plague. The burial of the first victim took place on 
nth August, 1646, and there are no less than thirty-two 
entries of burials of persons who died from this visitation, 
ranging from the above date to 23rd December in the 
same year. In several cases the interments seem to have 
been so speedily carried out that even the names of the 
deceased are not filled in ! There is one entry in 1646 
which reads : — " Richard Thornton, labourer, who was 

(^) It is not impossible that this stone may have been moved since 
1795, in \yhich case the flood-mark would, of course, be misleading. 
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killed with the fall of stone at the pulling down of Newark 
Castle, was buryed the i®* day of July." This assists in 
fixing the time when the castle was dismantled, after 
having offered so sturdy a resistance in the cause of King 
Charles I. 

Once more Mr. Blagg kindly read a paper to the 
visitors as follows. 



Mr. T. M. BLAGG'S PAPER. 

This church is dedicated to All Saints. At South Col- 
lingham and again at South Scarle we saw fine examples 
of Norman arcades, while here, the Early English period 
is exemplified by very beautiful examples of that style. 
One of the earliest pieces in the church, and one of quite 
exceptional beauty, is the north respond of the tower 
arch. The centre member of the arch, which is of two 
orders, with bold roll moulds at the angles, comes down on to 
a columnar respond, while the outer members on either side 
fall on to corbels stopped with masks. The capitals of the 
whole respond have circular neck moulds, and have been most 
beautifully sculptured with volutes of conventional foliage, 
now, alas, much broken and defaced. Above, is a square 
abacus with the characteristic quirk and a cove and bead 
mould beneath it. The arcades are typically Early English, 
and were probably both erected at the same time, for though 
they differ in details, they both alike contain features of the 
early and of the later periods of that style. I should assign 
their date as between 1220 and 1250. The arches of both 
arcades are of two orders, and double chamfered. Their 
hood-moulds, also both double chamfered, rest, on the south, 
on boldly carved rosettes, instead of on the customary heads, 
as on the north. The eastern respond on the north is a shaft 
with belt-mould or zone, that on the south is a corbel or 
bracket stopped with a mask and relieved by two lines of nail- 
head ornament. 
G 
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The piers are of great beauty. Those on the south are 
clustered columns of ridge-shafts or bowtels, with fillets 
alternating, always an effective combination. They have 
circular capitals with no foliage, but relieved by nailhead 
ornament. The piers on the northern side, also consisting of 
clustered shafts, have capitals richly carved with volutes of 
conventional foliage. All the piers have water-moulds at the 
base. The chancel arch, which is being depressed and thrust 
out by the weight of masonry above it, is also Early English 
with voluted ornamentation on its capitals, somewhat similar 
to that on the eastern respond of the north arcade. The 
tower and font complete the list of Early English features. 
To the next period of architecture may be assigned the north 
aisle, possibly erected by Godfrid, abbot of Peterborough, 
about 1316. It contains a piscina with a semi-circular dished 
drain of seven flutes. The chancel has an east window of a 
late type, and contains a piscina with circular fluted drain. 
A double piscina, with dividing shaft, should be noticed below 
the eastern respond of the south arcade. It was possibly for 
the use of both a side altar, in the south aisle and of another 
altar in the rood loft. The east window of the south aisle 
is Perpendicular, with an embattled transome ; the remainmg 
windows are for the most part of a late and debased type. 
Outside the chancel door is incised on the jamb a circular 
sundial eight inches in diameter, with the numbers of the 
hours inscribed. At the apex of the tower arch will be 
noticed the head of a woman wearing a wimple ; it is, of 
course, an insertion, removed from some other part of the 
fabric, possibly placed there as a corbel to support the Royal 
arms of the Georgian period still hung above it. Above the 
chancel arch will be noticed seven shields of wood. These 
formerly decorated the under parts of so many miserere seats, 
now no more. Their carving and heraldry are described in 
detail in Wake's History of Collingham, p. 29. An iron-bound 
chest of great length should be noticed in the vestry. The 
font cover, carved and inlaid, is of the end of the 17th 
century, though the dentils under its cornices are modern 
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additions. In a long list of dilapidations in this church, pre- 
sented at the Archdeaconry Court of Nottingham in 1684, it 
is reported that the " cover for the font is wanting," and the 
present cover is apparently the one then ordered to be 
procured. 

In the north porch are reared up two large sepulchral 
slabs with demi-effigies of the 14th century in civilian costume. 
These were found at the east end of the north aisle during 
one of the restorations of the church. That against the east 
wall has his feet resting on a dog, while the large shield which 
covers his body is charged with three unicorns* heads couped, 
but the identity of neither figure has been discovered. They 
appear to be both male figures, that on the west wall with the 
blank shield differs slightly in costume from the other, having 
the long lappets, known as " liripipes," depending from the 
sleeves. 

The registers at North Collingham begin, like those of 
South, in 1558, but I have not had an opportunity of examin- 
ing them. 

The bells are four in number, and are described by 
Wake as : — 

1. Dated 1616, inscribed : " Sweetly toling men do call 

to taste meate that feeds the soul." 

2. Dated 1661, motto "Jesus be our speed.** 

3. Dated 1715, inscribed " Haec Campana fiat sacra 

Trinitatc beat^." 

4. Dated 1797, inscribed "Charles Lesiter, Wm. M. 

Dewick, Ch : Wardens. Thomas Osborne, Down- 
ham, Norfolk, fecit." 
The large stone near the gate in the churchyard wall on 
which is marked the height of the record flood of 1795, when 
the Trent and Witham joined, is the pediment of the church- 
yard cross, with square socket and boldly carved stops at the 
angles. The fine crocketed shaft of the village cross on the 
top of its pyramid of steps was doubtless noticed by the 
members as they passed it on their journey out to Scarle. 
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The next place to be visited was Mr. Cecil Smith 
WooUey's house in South CoUingham. 

It has been known to most local antiquaries that 
Mr. WooUey has for some time past taken great pains 
in the investigation of the site of the Roman station of 
Crocolana at Brough, four miles distant from Newark on 
the Fosse Road, and twelve from Lincoln. 

The guests assembled in Mr. WooUey's garden, where 
the treasures he has unearthed were displayed on a long 
table. He proceeded to describe these in a very interest- 
ing address, which, to some extent, will be found embodied 
in a separate paper in the present volume of Transactions. 

At the close of Mr. WooUey's address, he very con- 
siderately provided tea for the visitors, for which a 
unanimous vote of thanks was accorded him. 

The party then proceeded on the return journey to 
Newark, visiting the site of Crocolana station on their way 
there. 

Before quitting CoUingham it may be well to mention 
that in Magna Brittania, and possibly in other works, it 
is stated that in very ancient days, St. Ebba had a 
convent here, and that she and her nuns disfigured them- 
selves by cutting off their lips and noses through fear of 
the barbarous Danes. The legend, however, as far as 
regards CoUingham, seems to be without any sufficient 
foundation, and the paragraph concludes by saying, " The 
CoUingham where the chaste women lived was a town in 
Scotland and the nunnery was a ceU in the Abbey of 
Durham." 

The misconception no doubt arose from a confusion 
between the names of CoUingham and Coldingham in 
Berwickshire, where there was a monastery with which 
St. Ebba was associated, and gave her name to St. Abb's 
Head, near by. The monastery was destroyed by fire 
A.D. 679, and St. Ebba herself died shortly after, 
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reputedly on 25th May, A.D. 683. Her remains, after 
some vicissitudes, eventually found a resting place by the 
side of those of her friend, St. Cuthbert, in his shrine at 
Durham. Any one who may desire further details can 
refer to the Dictionary of Christian Biography (Murray, 
1880). 

The illustrations in connection with the second 
excursion are from photographs kindly furnished by the 
following gentlemen, viz., Messrs. E. Guilford, George 
Harrison, R. F. B. Hodgkinson, — Hoe, and J. Selby. 



The Editors regret that the paper on 
the Roman Station at Crocolana, referred 
to on page 52, is not available for this 
volume of the Transactions. 
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[All rights reserved] 

Sir IRcaDit Milloufibb^, 
a&mftal of tbe JSlue- 



By The Lady Middleton. 



'* Those who on glorious ancestry enlarge 
Produce the debt ; we look for the discharge ! " 

^Jj^O quotes (frpm an Antient Scottish Chronicle) a con- 
r^ nection of my own in a book she wrote on family 
genealogies. 

It is a worthy text, and in giving a brief account of 
certain notable members of the Willoughby family I 
point out to the young members of that race the debt 
they owe, and confidently look to them for its discharge. 
How better can they discharge it than by living up to 
the best traditions of their own name ? 

Sir Nesbit Josias Willoughby, styled the " Hero of 
the Mauritius," was son to Robert Willoughby, Esq., 
of Aspley and Cossall, co. Notts., and Kingsbury, in 
Warwickshire, by his second wife, Barbara, daughter of 
James Bruce, of Wester Kinloch, through whom Sir 
Nesbit claimed descent from the Earls of Lauderdale. 

Robert Willoughby (born November, 1737, died May, 
1802) had, according to some old papers in Sir Nesbit's 
sea-chest, &c., a large family by his three wives. 

His eldest son (by Catherine Edge, first wife), 
Robert, of Kingsbury Cliff, was a Lieut.-Col., a J. P., 
and D.L. for Warwickshire. He, like his father, mar- 
ried thrice ; first, Cecilia Graham (?), by whom he had 
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one son, Robert Lewis. The mother dying in 1798, 
he (R. W.) married a Miss Gresley, who died in 1804, 
leaving a boy, John, who was killed in 181 1 by falling 
off the mast head. Robert married as third wife, in 
1805, Miss Croxall, who had five children, Edward, 
Nesbit, Henry, Cecilia, and Francis, born between 
1810-16. " The family are residing in Jersey," says the 
old manuscript from which I quote. 

Robert Willoughby's second son, William, was also 
by the first marriage. He was a captain in the 50th 
Regiment, and was killed at the taking of Copenhagen 
in 1807. By his wife, Barbara Bruce, Robert had Charles 
Jean Jaques Rousseau, born 1773, died 1824 ; Moncrieffe, 
born 1775 ; Nesbit Josias (the subject of this memoir), 
born at Aspley 1777 ; another Charles, born 1779 ; 
Suttie, 1780. "Miss Barbara Bruce," (Mrs. R. Wil- 
loughby,) died in 1787, so that Thomas Ferriss, lost 
in the sloop " Sylph," 1814 or 1815, in a snow storm 
on the American coast, must have been a son of the 
third wife. 

Of Nesbit's brothers, Moncrieffe, major in the 27th 
Regiment, was in general Colville's Division at Waterloo, 
and died at ? , near Cambria; Charles, captain in 
the same regiment, died in the West Indies ; and Suttie, 
lieutenant in the 44th Regiment, died in Spain. The 
graves of that household were indeed far apart ! Nesbit 
appears to have had only half-sisters. His half-brother, 
William, made a will on board a transport just before the 
siege of Copenhagen, wherein, among other legacies, he 
leaves fifty guineas to Nesbit and Rousseau. 

A rough pedigree in Lord Middleton's possession 
gives the Willoughbys of Aspley, as descended from the 
fifth son of Sir Percival Willoughby de, Kent, of the 
house of Eresby, and Bridget, heiress of WoUaton. 

The descent of Nesbit's mother, Barbara Bruce, of 
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Wester Kinloch, would be interesting to genealogists as 
to whether she claimed from the antient Earls of Carrick, 
&c., but anyhow there is enough fighting blood already in 
the great Admiral's ancestry. 

Colonel J. D. Legard, of Welham Hall, Malton, 
Yorks., whose father, Captain Legard, R.N., was friend 
and executor to Sir Nesbit, gave us the Admiral's old sea- 
chest containing such old papers, letters, ship-logs, 
&c., as Captain Legard had not felt it incumbent upon 
him to destroy. 

One has never had time to go thoroughly through 
these, many of which are technical, and many of which 
relate to a religious work Sir Nesbit published and 
seems to have distributed widely. But excerpts from 
some of the papers are included in this little memoir, 
which, of course, has to be brief. 

The Hon. and Rev. Percival Willoughby has kindly 
sent copies of newspaper articles on Sir Nesbit's death, 
and a digest of these gives, succintly, the best idea of our 
old hero's career. 

His portrait, by Barbour, of Nottingham, hangs in 
the dining room of WoUaton Hall. The firm, high-bred 
face, with its strong, square jaw, tells its own tale, and 
the patch over the eye, or rather cavity where eye should 
be, reminds one of the story that when a French bullet 
cut it from its socket, leaving it hanging by filaments 
on the warrior's cheek, he tore it away, flung it overboard, 

and crying "D the fellow that fired that shot!" 

rushed again into the fight. 

Another story of his daring is that during some siege 
he planted a seat for himself on the rampart in so exposed 
a position, the better to direct operations, that when he 
temporarily absented himself and another incautiously 
used it, the man was immediately shot. 

The " Sailor King," before he came to the throne. 
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had always vowed he would knight Nesbit Willoughby, 
and as king, fulfilled his intention, regardless of the fact 
that the honour, then rarer and more precious than 
thereafter, had been already conferred, and his most 
intimate friends were wont to call him " Sir Sir Nesbit." 
Sir Hubert Jerningham,when Governor of Mauritius, 
wrote to the present Lord Middleton asking if some 
portrait of Sir Nesbit Willoughby could be sent him for 
hanging in a public room, as the Admiral's memory was 
greatly respected there. Sir Hubert said it was recorded 
of the French victor — also wounded — that he begged to 
have his gallant foeman in the same room with himself, 
that they might convalesce from their wounds in 
company. 



From Newspaper Reports. 

** Death of Rear Admiral Sir Nesbit Josiah 

Willoughby, C.B., K.C.H. 

" This event has been officially reported to the Admiralty, 
and a braver man that board has never had upon its list of 
heros 

" Sir Nesbit Willoughby rose to fame by a series of the 
most enterprising and gallant services — far too numerous and 
important to be more than glanced at in this brief memorial. 

"Sir Nesbit was born in 1777, the son of Robert 
Willoughby, Esq., of Aspley House, Notts., by his second 
wife, a daughter of James Bruce, Esq., of Wester- Kinloch ; 
being thus descended — paternally from the same family as 
that of Lord Middleton, and maternally from the noble house 
of Lauderdale. 

"Sir Nesbit was a lieutenant of 1803, commander of 
1808, captain of 1810, and rear admiral of the Blue 1847. 
At the age of 13, he entered the Royal Navy, and in four 
years after served as midshipman of the * Orpheus' at the 
capture of the French frigate * Daguay Thonin,' 1794 (and 
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in the •Orpheus' boat at capture of two French brigs in 
Senegal in 1793). 

"At Malacca, 1795, he, in company with Lord Camelford 
boarded and carried the Dutch armed ship ' Constantia.' In 
1796 he assisted at the reduction of Banda and Amboyna — 
lieutenant of the * Sceptre,' and served in her boats at the 
capture of the French 10-gun privateer * Eclair ' at Rodriques, 
1799; lieutenant of the < Russell' at Copenhagen, where he 
distinguished himself by boarding Danish blockship • Prove- 
steen,' 1801 ; lieutenant of the ' Leviathan;' and in 1803, in 
a boat with two midshipmen and seven seamen captured the 
French national armed ship • Athenaise,' having on board 50 
men ; and at the evacuation of Cap^ Fran^oise preserved the 
French frigate ' Clorinde ' (ashore upon the rocks, with 900 
persons on board) from probable destruction. 

" [He] commanded a battery in the attack upon Curagoa 
in 1804 ; and in the ' Hercules's' launch captured the French 
privateer •Felicity.' In a disguised prize he entered the 
harbour of Santa Martha in search of a Spanish corvette in 
1805. 

" He was lieutenant of the • Royal George,' and in a boat 
of that ship miraculously escaped destruction, in saving the 
lives of part of the crew [of the] • Ajax ' while on fire. In 
the same ship, at the passage of the Dardanelles, he conveyed 
the Ambassador's despatches to the Grand Seignor. Also at 
Bota he commanded a detachment of. seamen and marines at 
the attack on the island, and was there severely wounded. 
He was commander of the 'Otter' (sloop) at the Isle of 
France, and in her boats destroyed an armed vessel under the 
batteries in Black River, in 1809 ; was in the same ship at 
the capture of St. Paul's, Isle of Bourbon ; was captain of 
the 'Ner&ide' and attacked Jacotel (Isle of France), and 
rendered other important services (for which he received 
promotion), and was desperately wounded by an accident. 
(? sic) La Platte ! 

"He captured the Isle de la Passe, and in an attack 
upon a French squadron in Port Sud Est engaged two French 
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frigates ' and after a defence unparalleled during the war, was 
captured himself, being wounded, and four fifths of his crew 
killed or wounded." 

("Subsequently," says paper No. 2, "he served as a 
volunteer with the Russian army and was taken prisoner.") 

" He was gazetted fqr his gallantry in 1803, in 1807, 1809, 
and three times in 1810. 

" He received both pecuniary and honorary rewards for 
his bravery from the Patriotic Fund ; and for his many severe 
wounds, including the loss of an eye, he was in the receipt of 
£550 per annum pensions. 

" He was nominated a Companion of the Bath in 1815, 
and a Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
Order in 1832. He became Rear Admiral of the Blue but a 
few days since. His frequent visits to WoUaton Hall caused 
him to be well known in this neighbourhood." 

The other newspaper account says : — 

"The foregoing is but a slight outline of the eventful 
and brilliant career of one of England's most gallant seamen. 
Sir Nesbit received the honour of Knighthood in 1827,' was 
appointed Naval Aide-de-Camp to the Queen in 1841, and 
became Rear Admiral in 1847. .... His death occurred 
on the 10th ult., in Montagu Street, Portman Square. The 
gallant ofiBcer was never married." 



Mr. Percival Willoughby, in a letter, says he thinks 
1848 was the year of Sir Nesbit's death. 

"Was my godfather, and used to send me religious books. 
. . . . May I add that I know he was not only brave, but 
also, a good Christian — and tried to influence others, supplying 
his ships with his * Extract from Holy Writ,' when Bibles 
were not cheap as now." 

(1) The second newspaper says ** Singly .... and a corvette 
(the Victor ?) which latter struck, but finally escaped." 

(2) This would be the first time. 
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Many letters in the old box thank Nesbit for this 
book — many ask for copies. Much of the correspondence 
relates to attempts (often successful ones) on the part of 
the gallant sailor to get services of others recognised, and 
to help on young men deserving of aid. 

The following letter is one to this effect, which seems 
to have been written in his last years of life : — 

" June. 
Dear Captn. Eden, 

In consequence of the gazette of last Friday, I am 
again obliged to trespass upon your kindness, but as so many 
officers have been killed and wounded under my command, 
two of whom I have lately communicated with — Captains 
Lloyd and Deacon — I feel it a duty I owe to the friends of 
the former [? killed], and also the latter [? wounded] to 
do all in my power to influence the Committee for Medals, to 
grant them to them, but unfortunately, to do so, I must bring 
myself forward as a principal actor; for tho' I have four 
distinct cases as plain as the above gazetteer can make them, 
I have others under peculiar circumstances which I feel more 
meritorious ; yet the Committee may think they do not come 
under head of the classes in the gazette. 

" I therefore naturally claim every patronage of the Rt. 
Hon*^'" Earl of Auckland, G.C.B., &c., as well as the Lords of 
the Admiralty, towards attaining my desirable end ; and 
therefore thro' your kindness beg to state to his L^'ship that 
in 1827, at the recommendation of the L^ High Admiral 
H.R.H. Duke of Clarence, I was knighted by his most 
Gracious Majesty George 4^, and in the year 1832, I was 
again knighted by [King] William 4^**, and though perhaps 
there was no occasion for it, I was gratified by this unpre- 
cedented honor in the College of Heraldry, at a public Lev^e, 
yet I felt it my duty to write to the Lords of the Admiralty of 
the 2^^ dignity conferred on me, and received a letter of 
acknowledgement, and a number of letters passed between 
Col. Tayler and myself, who informed me in one of his letters 
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that there wa8 no occasion for my paying a 2^ time for the 
patent, and for various reasons I never applied to the L''' of 
the Admiralty to take any notice of it in the Navy list, and 
the only notice I ever received except the above letter was 
one from Sir Thomas Hardy — then the leading lord at the 
Boad, who in writing to me gave me a new address to the 

letter (sic) but I never took any notice of it but 

I feel the case is now very different, as it appears the medals 
granted will principally depend upon the approbation of the 
L^ of the Admiralty, and of course guided by the first lord, I 
feel it my duty to state my second knighthood to his Lordsp., 
as neither he nor any of the present board .... was in 
. . . . 1832 in the Commission, and most likely the above 
circumstance was never known to them or to the Committee 
to judge the medals. 

"So far from having the slightest wish to have the 
honor conferred a 2°^ time, I was some distance from His 
Majesty when I was called to return, and therefore as granting 
the medals to the officers under my command will depend so 
much on his Ldsps approbation and the Boards, I am forced 
to mention the extraordinary and unprecedented circumstance, 
and now regret that some notice was not taken in the 
Admiralty list. 

" Twenty years ago I refused a Barony [? BaronetcyJ for 
important civil services, by the Colonial Office, and should do 
the same now, and next August shall be the great age of 71, 

and yet writing this letter is a duty I cannot avoid 

will forward the views of various officers under my command. 



Yours most faithfully, 

N. J. WiLLOUGHBY. 

" Of course I press upon you the 2**^ knighthood, as jt 
was for my naval and military services, &c." 

There is a rough copy of another letter to the same 
effect from Sir Nesbit to H. G. Ward, Esq., M.P., July 
13th, 1846, requesting copies of his letter announcing to 
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the Admiralty " the unprecedented honour " (of his dual 
knighthood), and their answer, to send to the Committee 
of Medals. He ends — " I am now 71 years of age, very 
ill, and blind." The dear old man was working for his 
friends to the last ! ' 

The following letters regarding these knighthoods 
will be found interesting, especially as referring to 
Nesbit's service with Russia : — 

"6 Chapel Street, 

Grosvenor Square. 

July 21, 1832. 
Sir, 

As I am informed that all applications of the candidates 

for the honour of belonging to the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 

Order must be addressed to you, I beg to inform you I only 

read this morning (for the first time) the Statutes respecting 

that Honorable Order, and if it is not presumption I humbly 

conceive that by the said Statutes I have some claim for His 

Gracious Majesty to appoint me to it. Permit me to inform 

you that in the year 1812, having the permission of the Lords 

of the Admiralty, I ofPered through the British Ambassador 

at St. Petcrsburgh, the R* Hon"* General Earl Cathcart, etc., 

etc., my services to His Imperial Majesty of Russia to serve 

in his Army during the war against the enemy of any King 

and Country at my own expense which were accepted, and I 

was at first under the Governor of Riga and secondly attached 

to the Army General Steinheil. I beg to inclose a Letter I 

received from that distinguished General in answer to a 

Letter I wrote him, and beg to state that I was introduced to 

Q) There is a letter to Lord Middleton from Lord Haddington dated 
**Admiralty, 14th Fcby, [18] 43," about a Mr. WUloughby now serving 

on the Gorgon, saying he (Lord H.) ** shaU be happy .to 

manifest once more the high estimation in which I hold his gallant and 
distinguished relative, Sir Nesbit Willoughby, as well as to promote a 
young officer of his honour and standing." This may have been a 
nephew, as there are a good many letters from and frequent mention 
is made of a young officer named Willoughby, in whom Sir Nesbit seems 
interested. 

F 
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His Majesty the Emperor of Russia in Paris in 1814 when I 
quitted his service by General Barl Cathcart, etc., etc., to 
whom I beg to refer for any particulars that may be required, 
and feel confident that from his patronage and kindness to 
me upon all occasions they will be satisfactory. And as I had 
the high honour of corresponding with His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Clarence, &c., &c., His present Gracious Majesty 
during the short time I was in the Russian Army, and as His 
Majesty at a very early period after he was appointed Lord 
High Admiral recommended me to his late Majesty to the 
honour of Knighthood to compensate for my being passed 
over when the Order of the Bath was increased, and as I was 
ready to prove to His Royal Highness that I had won the 
C.B. ten times, I hope my tardy application may not appear 
indifiPerent about gaining this Honour and I am particularly 
solicitous that my* application should be laid before His 
Gracious Majesty, as my numerous wounds will not allow me 
to attend his Majesty's Levies as often as I wish. 
I have the honor to be 
Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant 

N. J. WlLLOUOHBT.^ 

General Sir H. Tayler 

G.C.A., etc., etc.. At." 

i}) In the second edition of Sir Nesbit's book — ** Extracts from Holy 
Writ, and Various Authors, intended as Helps to Meditation and Prayer 
principaUy for Soldiers and Seamen,*' the fbUowing appears : — ** In the 
year 1812, the compiler of this humble work was walking upon the 
esplanade at Ramsgate — so blind that he could not see two yards before 
him — H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence came up with a coterie of nearly 20 
ladies and gentlemen .... after shaking him by the hand said— 
* Before this company I ofiFer you my friendship for life, and if it is not 
so to the last hour of it, it wiU be your fault and not mine.' And he 
kept his word, for though from the state of his wounds and sight it was 
not in the power of H.R.H. to give him [N. W.] any appointment, yet 
they never met but he was kind in the xtreme, and like a familiar friend, 
and on one occasion evinced it in so peculiar a manner that it puzzled 
the Heralds' College. He [N. WiUoughby] had been knighted by King 
George IV. in 1827, when William IV. subsequently presented him with 
the Guelphic Order, and at the first lev^e afterwards ordered him to 
kneel, and again knighted him. ,,,,.,** 
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Windsor Castle, 

July 28, 1832. 
Sir, 

I have not delayed to submit y' letter of 21"^ inst: to 
the King, and I have been honored with His Majesty's com- 
mands to acquaint you that he will have great satisfaction in 
taking the earliest opportunity of conferring upon you the 
Commander's Cross of the Guelphic Order, and to assure 
you that His Majesty is persuaded that he cannot grant this 
distinction to any individual who is more deserving of it or 
whose character and services will do more credit to the Order. 
I have the honour 

to be, yours ftly, 

Herbert Taylbr." 

Note in the writing of Sir N. J. Willoughby — 

"As His Majesty was a brother officer in my profession — 
Admiral and Lord High Admiral — I hope I am not vain in 
being proud of this letter, though aware I do not deserve it. 

N. J. W." 

Extract from a letter from the Heralds' College, 3rd 
September, 1832, in reply to one from Admiral Sir N. J. 
Willoughby asking if there had been any instance of the 
honour of knighthood being conferred twice on the same 
individual : — 

" I beg to inform you that there is no precedent of such 
an instance upon record except your own case." 

General Steinheil's letter is in French, as follows : — 

** Monsieur le Capitaine 
N'ayant pas regu de vos nouvelles depuis le temps lorsque 
vous ttites fait prisonier, votre lettre du cinq Mars qui 
m'apprit que vous dtes parmi les vivants et que vous vous 
trouvez dans votre patrie, m' a caus^ une satisfaction par- 
ticuli^re. 

Apr&s mon retour d'une inspection j'ai ordonn^ d'abord 
de faire une relation exacte de vos services, je Tai communi- 
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qute 80U8 le 31 Juillet, vieux style ; au ministre fonctionnaire 
de la guerre, Monsieur le Prince de Gortchakoff avec la pri^re 
de demander & sa Majesty Imp^riale pour vous en recom- 
penser de vos m^rites Tordre de S^ Anne de la 2^ classe. 

Je ne doute pas que sa Majesty Imp^riale rende justice 
aux raisons que j'ai eu le plaisir de pouvoir all^guer en votre 
faveur, conform^ment & la vMt6. 

Bn vous souhaitant une restitution parfaite de votre 
maladie, j'ai I'honheur d'etre avec estime* M. le Capitaine, 
votre tris humble et iris ob^issant serviteur. 

Stbdihbil. 
Abo ce 4. 6. Aoikt. 1815/' 

So the warrior was also prisoner in the Russian 
service 1 

I find an interesting account in Sir Nesbit*s own 
writing of his being sent (February 20th, 1807), to land 
in Constantinople with a flag of truce, and a letter to the 
Grand Vizier, and through him to the Grand Seignor, 
who had hitherto treated with contempt dispatches sent 
by Mr. Arbuthnot, the British Ambassador. Nesbit 
left the " Royal George " about two o'clock a.m., so as to 
be off Seraglio Point at daybreak, and was fired at by 
passing boats and the very sentries as they neared land. 
He says the Turkish Government and people were in no 
very good humour at the destruction of their fleet a few 
days previous. However, feeling the great importance of 
his mission, he persevered, was allowed to land, and des- 
cribes all he noted, with intelligent care. At last he 
was received by Ysak Bey, who kept him dawdling about, 
pretending to be ill — evidently to gain time — till Nesbit 
insisted on waiting no longer, and was finally con- 
ducted into a splendid saloon where the whole Divan, 
with the Grand Vizier, were assembled, and pipes, sherbet, 
and coffee were handed round. His whole impression 
was that they were trying to gain time, and he left 
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as soon as possible, escorted to the boat by Ysak Bey, 
possibly with a view to their gaining more time by 
Ysak's slow walking; also, perhaps, to save the officer 
"the honor of being torn in pieces by Janissaries 
and wild Asiatic troops," a fate he could hardly have 
escaped did they know of the " demand of 7 ships of the 
line that 16 should be given up by the proudest and 
haughtiest potentate in Europe." However, the " Royal 
George " was safely reached, and history tells the sequel. 

Another interesting story is the taking, by Lieut. 
Willoughby (" Leviathan "), of a French armed ship off 
Donna Maria, St. Domingo, on 17th July, 1803. He 
describes going off in a light boat and pulling along-side ; 
seeing no signs of resistance, though aware she was well 
armed and manned. Nesbit, with his two midshipmen 
and five men, boarded her, announced to the astonished 
Captain that war between France and England was 
declared, and demanded surrender. Colours and pendants 
were struck, "with an ill grace," the captain muttering to 
himself that had he known it was war, he would not have 
suffered Nesbit to board. This "he could have done 
without much exertion as he was high out of water, had a 
tier of guns, and between 40 and 50 stout men and five 
or 6 officers on board ! " Her name was the "Athenaise," 
firom Jacquesnil to Port au Prince. "Took out of her 
that day 24 men ; sent on board 8 seamen and do. 
marines to take her to Port Royal." 

The poor French captain seemed to be much hurt at 
the way he was taken ; but if he was unhappy, Nesbit 
says his feelings were horrid, as if they had resisted, there 
was nothing left for him but to have attacked and perhaps 
killed unarmed men.' 

In 1824, Captain Nesbit J. Willoughby sends a 

(1) He had five men and two middies ; the French ship had forty 01; 
fifty men and six officers, so his chances were surely small ! 
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memorial to the Colonial Office (Earl Bathurst), stating 
that in 1810 he commanded the frigate " Nereide," and 
Sir Robert Farquhar, governor of the Isle of Bourbon, 
requested him to distribute a proclamation to the inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of France, promising protection and 
support from Britain against France, on condition of 
peaceful submission to its rule ; also, if possible, to com- 
municate on the matter with the principal inhabitants. 

This most delicate and difficult affair Nesbit under- 
took, and states that after the capture of the island he 
understood his services had been of the greatest value to 
His Majesty's government. 

He says that, after accomplishing his object, he was 
on the point of leaving, when the French and English 
squadrons arrived, and the destruction of the latter took 
place. In the affair he lost an eye, was otherwise severely 
wounded, and sustained severe pecuniary losses. As the 
three other officers who had also lost their ships received 
almost immediate employ, Nesbit supposes, considering 
the handsome letters received from the Rt. Hon. Chas. 
Yorke and Lord Melville (First Lords), that the reason 
he was not employed for nine years was that they believed 
the severity of his wounds rendered him useless. So his 
friends advise him to lay his claims before the Colonial 
Office, as, had he been caught in the delicate service he 
undertook at Sir R. Farquhar's request, he would have 
been liable to the death penalty, as proved in the case of 
Major Andr£ and others. 

He considers that he has a strong claim upon Lord 
Bathurst for compensations, but with no prejudice as to 
Lord Melville, the head of his own profession, in which 
he hopes to be again employed through Lord Bathurst's 
intervention, though his claim upon that (Colonial) 
minister is distinctly of a civil or diplomatic nature. 

He says that previous to his (Nesbit's) landing and 
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attacking various military positions on the island, no 
attack had ever been made upon it, and as he remained 
two days on shore (though embarking at night) and 
marched twenty miles through the country, with a force 
not exceeding 200 men, he must have proved the military 
weakness of an island till then deemed impregnable. 

Copies are annexed of letters from Sir R. Farquhar, 
governor of the Isle of France, and General Keating, 
governor of the Isle of Bourbon. 

" Governor Farquhar to Captain Willoughby. 

Port Louis, 

8th January, 1811. 
Sir, 

The unfortunate tho' gallant affair in which you so 
eminintly distinguished yourself at Grand Port, and which for 
a short time interrupted all communications with you, pre- 
vented my replying immediately to your dispatch which I 
received on the 24th of August, informing me of your having 
landed in the Isle of Prance on the 17th and 18th of that 
month, of your having destroyed the batteries and magazines 
at Grand Port, and distributed the proclamations' with which 
I had .intrusted [you] for the Inhabitants of the Isle of 
Prance. I cannot however permit you to quit this colony 
without expressing to you my warmest acknowledgements for 
the very satisfactory manner in which you executed every 
part of this important duty. I feel it the more necessary 
now to make this OfBcial Declaration of my sentiments to 
you from the more intimate knowledge I have acquired since 
I assumed this government, of the beneficial effects produced 
by those Proclamations on the minds of the Inhabitants. 
However much, therefore, I am disposed to admire that 
enterprising spirit and perseverence which dared to land at 
the second principal Port of the main Island at the Head of 
only 200 men, and so effect a long march of 20 miles for the 

(1) N.B. — ^Various copies of the said proclamations are among the 
Admiral's papers. 
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purpose of destroying the Defences in the face of our enemy 
far superior to you, and however much I must commend that 
prudence and discretion w^ enabled you to re-embark without 
the loss of a single man, after you had effected- every object 
you had in view, it is still more my indispensible Duty as 
being in my immediate province to bear this public testimony 
of (?) the prompt and efHcient execution of the delicate and 
dangerous service you undertook of issuing my Proclamations 
to the Inhabitants of a neighbouring hostile colony. 

I feel convinced that this amongst the many other bril- 
liant services in which you have been engaged, and of which 
you bear so many honorable marks, will speedily replace you 
in a situation — ^which will afford ample scope for the excercise 
of the distinguished Talents and undaunted Heroism which 
your countrymen as well as the Enemy unanimously bear 
Testimony of (?) your possessing. 

I have the honour, &c., &c., 

R. J. Parquhar." 

With this is an extract from Hansard's Parliamentary 
Debates : — 

" House of Commons, June 3rd, 1825. 

Sir Robert Parquhar said that the House would excuse 
his intruding himself. .... In 1810 he proceeded with 
the expedition to the capture of the Isle of Bourbon, accom- 
panied by that meritorious officer. Captain N. J. Willoughby, 
who had shed his blood so often in the service of his country, 
and who distributed the proclamations, &c., &c " 

Lieut. Governor Keating's letter is a magnificent 
tribute indeed. Dating from St. Denis, Isle of Bourbon, 
27th December, 1810, the governor says that he cannot 
allow Nesbit to leave the islands that have so often wit- 
nessed with wonder the intrepid daring Valour of his 
conduct, 

"Among the applauses of your own service and the 
.a,c)nijbrati0o of ours . . . without .... stating how 
large a share is due to you in the conquest of these Islands. 
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When we captured St. Paul's you then fought by my side, 
leading by your example 80 seamen in the most daring 
achievements." 

He states how, at Jacolet, Nesbit's gallantry surprised 
even his friends, and his conduct at the conquest of 
Bourbon is also recorded — ^that Nesbit, while others were 
refreshing themselves after the hardships, all under- 
went, volunteered to take the island. His gallantry and 
success at Port du Diable, the strongest port in south 
Mauritius, distribution of proclamations, &c., were ser- 
vices of no ordinary character. He continues — 

" I now approach that period of your services which will 
hand your name to posterity among those consecrated by the 
admiration of your country. Here you displayed a heroism 
almost fabulous, and acquired a glory of too transcendent a 
character to be reaped by other than the seamen and soldiers 
of our own nation. • . I must take leave — ^you quit these 
scenes where we have fought together and bled for our 
country, but you return to no ungrateful country, &c., &c. . . 

Henry S. Keating." 

I have only given a brief summary of this most 
laudatory letter, but the following seems to me even a 
higher tribute, as coming from an enemy. 

In the admiral's own hand-writing, outside the 
roughed-out memorial, I find : — 

"A few weeks after the * Nereide' was captured General 
De Caen ordered a Court to assemble, consisting of Admiral 
Duperr^ (?) Bellone Hamelin Venus Breton Manche Bouvet 
Minerve, and M' Gee, or name like it,' to try Capt. N. J. W. 
[himself] for acting against the law of nations in spreading 
Proclamation, &c. The Court decided that whatever was his 
previous liability, that as he had been taken in honourable 
battle, he should be treated as a prisoner of war." 

Q) There are no stops between the names, so I leave it to readers 
to believe as I do— each officer's name precedes that of his ship. 
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A report from the College of Surgeons, with eleven 
signatures, says they find Captain N. J. Willoughby has 
lost one eye, that the sight of the other eye is impaired, 
and that his jaw has been very much shattered, which 
prevents him opening his mouth to any great extent, and 
after eating, distressing feelings ensue which continue 
some time. Date, 7th June, 181 1. 

Of the fight in which the " Nereide " was captured, 

there are many accounts and frequent mention. I append 

a very brief and matter of fact relation of that wonderful 

affair. 

From a MS. 

20th August, 18 10. While the " Nereide" was lying 
off the Isle de la Passe, which island she had been ordered 
to protect, Capt. Willoughby observed a strange squadron, 
which proved to be "La Bellone" and "Minerve," 
French frigates, and the i8-gun corvette " Le Victor," in 
charge of two prize Indiamen. Knowing that if these 
three men-of-war, which had but just arrived from Europe, 
were suffered to form a junction with three others of the 
enemy's frigates and a fine corvette then at Port Louis, 
they would prove far too strong for the British force off 
the island, which only consisted, besides the " Nereide," 
of the frigates "Sirius," " Iphigenia," and " Magicienne," 
he endeavoured, by a ruse de guerre, to draw them into 
Grand Port. 

Succeeding in the latter object. Captain Willoughby, 
whose position rendered it necessary that the enemy 
should pass close to him, compelled the "Victor" to haul 
down her colours, and exchanged broadsides with the 
" Minerve." 

Captain Willoughby next, on being joined by his 
consorts, to whom he had sent intelligence of the latter 
event, took part in a series of desperate operations, which, 
by the 28th of August, terminated in the self-destruction 
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of the " Magicienne " and " Sirius," and the capture, by 
the French ships above named, of the " Nereide *' (which 
had led the squadron into action) and the " Iphigenia." 
The " Nereide" was taken on the 23rd, after she had been 
reduced to a mere wreck, and had incurred a loss — out of 
281 persons — of about 230, killed and wounded. Among 
the latter was Captain Willoughby, who had one eye torn 
completely out of its socket, and received a severe splinter 
wound on the cheek shortly after the commencement of 
the action. A few days after the capture of the "Nereide" 
a bone exfoliated in consequence of the wounds he re- 
received at Isle Platte.* Being obliged in consequence to 
leave the deck, as were Lieuts. Burn and Deacon, and 
Lieut. Cox of the Marines, all of them severely wouaded, 
the ship, during the remainder of the contest, was fought 
by Mr. Lesby, the master. On Captain Willdughby 
becoming a prisoner among the French, General de Caen 
held the council before mentioned as to the treatment of 
the " Nereide's " heroic defender. 

Commodore Duperr6 writes to the Governor de 
Caen: 

" 26 Septembre, 1810. 

Monsieur le lieutenant de Vaisseau Roussin fut envoy^ k 
mariner la Nereide, il la trouva dans un ^tat impossible k 
ddcrire, 100 morts ou mourants ^taient sur les ponts; son 
Capitainc M. Willoughby itait blessd." 

The ship was past repair, and never served again. 
Captain Pym, senior officer of the British squadron 

Q) 15th June, 1810. — ^While on shore at Isle Platte, a small island at 
the northern extremity of the Mauritius, a musket in the hands of a 
Marine hurst, inflicting upon Captain Willoughby two dreadful wounds, 
supposed at the time to be mortal. His lower jaw on the right side 
was badly fractured, and his neck so lacerated that the windpipe lay 
bare. For three weeks he could not speak. The wound, however, at 
length healed, but it was not tiU after a painful exfoliation of the jaw 
bad taken place. 
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captured, writes in his official despatch : — 

"Poor Nereide neatly gained her port, and did in the 
most gallant manner maintain that and the one intended for 
Sirius until Bellone cut. All the enemy's ships being on 
shore, and finding Sirius could not get off, the whole of them 
opened their fire on Nereide, but notwithstanding this unequal 
contest, and being aground, she did not cease firing till 10 
o'clock, and sorry am I to say that the Captain, every officer 
and man on board are killed or wounded." 

There are many copies of, or extracts from, official and 
other documents relating to this fight, but I will only give 
Captain Basil Hall's brief account from his ''Voyages 
and Travels." 

In 1810 the Government of India resolved to send an 
expedition against the Isle of Prance under General Aber- 
crombie. The chief object of this expedition was to try to 
keep down the power of the French fleet by means of a close 
blockade by the English ships. Captain (afterwards Admiral 
Sir John) Rowley in the " Boadlcea," was entrusted with the 
command. He was a man of experience and abilities and was 
well known in the service. The Isle of Bourbon was seized 
as a rendezvous. During Captain Rowley's absence, ''the 
second in command, whom he had left in charge of the ships, 
conceived that a favourable opportunity had occurred for 
attacking the enemy's frigates lying in Port South Bast. . • . 
Two out of the four English frigates having grounded on un- 
known shoals, the French warped theirs into such a position 
that their broadsides acted with the precision of fixed batteries, 
and, co-operating with the land fortifications, at last effectually 
silenced the assailants. His Majesty's ship Sirius and 
Magicienne were burned, the Iphigenia and Nereide captured, 
and of all the crews of these prime frigates, only one officer 
and a dozen men escaped in the sole remaining boat to tell 
their unfortunate tale to the Commodore. 

The defence made by H.M.S. Nereide, Captain (now Sir 
Nesbit) Willoughby is one of the finest things ever recorded ; 
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out of 277 men and boys, 85 were killed and 170 wounded. 
The Admiral in his dispatch says, ' The Nereide surrendered 
after a glorious defence, almost unparalleled even in the 
annals of the British Navy.' " * 

Sir Nesbit was greatly against duelling, and in a 
newspaper cutting, mentioning that 326 gentlemen pro- 
posed to appeal to Her Majesty (Queen Victoria) to dis- 
countenance the practice, Sir Nesbit Willoughby's name 
is given as one of those whom no one could dream of 
calling to account for refusing a challenge, seeing that his 
reputation for courage was so great. 

This little compilation is already too long, though it 
merely touches on the acts of a very remarkable career. 
I have had scarce time to glance through the little box 
with its worn hair cover and rounded lid, and the mere 
skimming of its contents, having no nautical knowledge, 
and being but ignorant of naval history, makes me a poor 
biographer. But material is there for better brains to 
work upon. Admiral Sir Nesbit Josias Willoughby 
wins my warm admiration, which is but a poor tribute, 
only I wonder, irony apart, how many D.S.O.'s and even 
V.C.'s, as awarded in the present day, were won in the 
i8th and 19th centuries by this glorious British seaman. 



Note. — 
I find the following amusing correspondence on the 
subject of the " Victor." 



Q) The Court Martial on Captain Willoughby for the loss of his ship 
was *' of opinion that His Majesty's late ship Nereide was carried into 
battle on the 23rd in a most judicious, officerlike, and gallant manner, and 
the Court cannot do otherwise than express its high admiration of the 
noble conduct of the captain, officers, and ship's company, during the 
whole of the unequal contest, and is further of opinion that the Nereide 
was not surrendered to the enemy until she was disabled in every 
respect " Verdict, <* Most honorably acquitted." 
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" His Majesty's ship Nereide, at 
anchor off the Isle Passe/ 

21 August, 1810. 
Sift Trusting to the honor of the French flag and the 
laws of War, I demand that the Victor corvette shall be given 
up to my disposal, in consequence of having (yesterday) 
struck her colours to his Majesty's ship under my command, 
hailed, she had done so, and anchoring in obedience to my 
orders close to the Nereide. 

Lieuten*^ Burn and Pye whom I send with this letter 
were in a boat alongside the Victor to take possession of her 
when she cut and followed the " Minerve," being hailed and 
ordered to do so by her. 

I have the honor to be, &c., &c., 

(Signed) N. J. Willoughby. 
To Commander Duper^." 

This sounds fairly cool ! and the Commander's 

answer is nsJve: — 

"Aug. 21, 1810- 

Sir — In answer to the letter you did me the honor of 

writing, I am commanded by His Excellency the Commander 

in Chief de Caen, to say that he objects to your extraordinary 

demand. 

I have the honor to be, &c., &c., 

(Signed) Dupbrb." 

But the account says she did "haul down her 
colours." 
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plumtree Cburcb. 



By the Rev. A. Du Boulay Hill. 



^^HE Church of St. Mary, Plumtree, consists of a nave, 
K^ 38ft. by 2oft., with 13th century arcades, late Perpen- 
dicular clerestory, chancel, and south aisle, and a north 
aisle rebuilt in 1873, partly with stone taken from the old 
Trent Bridge at Nottingham at the time of its demolition. 
The western tower, of three stages, terminating in a 
battlemented parapet of late Tudor work, was so covered 
with stucco and ivy, that its western arch was the only 
visible external indication of its Norman character. It 
has been strengthened by a massive square buttress at the 
north-west angle, with a diagonal buttress added to it 
later. It opens to the nave through a remarkably thick 
wall, by a round arch of three square-edged orders with 
square abacus. 

The refacing which covered the old walls in the upper 
part having recently become dangerous, the tower was 
examined ; and it has been considered necessary to pull 
down and rebuild the greater part of it. When I visited 
the church in April, 1906, the upper stage, and most of 
the north wall had been taken down, and the buttresses 
on the south side stripped off. 

The removal of ivy and stucco showed that the north 
and south faces of the tower were each ornamented in the 
lowest stage with an arcade of two round-headed recessed 
panels (Plate I.). Above this, on the second stage, there 
was a similar series of three arches, the centre panel being 
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pierced by a narrow window, wide splayed and with 
a roughly corbelled arch inside, but now filled up with 
rubble. The arcading of the second stage was complete 
on the north wall before it was pulled down, but on the 
still existing south wall it has been obliterated by the 
14th or 15th century refacing, which has extended down 
thus far. Close scrutiny of the stones, however, makes it 
clear that the two sides were alike. The position of the 
arcading and window is shown by dotted lines in the 
south elevation on Plate II. 

The lower stage of the west side has a single shallow 
arched recess, within which is a semi-circular architrave 
with a hollow and roll moulding, rising from a flat string 
abacus, below which are two caps, of which the angle 
shafts have perished, bearing, I think, traces of volute 
ornament. A plain flat-sofSted inner order forms the 
west doorway, now filled with a four-centred arched door. 
The second stage on the west has been entirely refaced, 
and is pierced by a small two-light 14th century window 
(Plate I.). 

I consider this tower to be quite early Norman work 
of the nth century. Similar arcading is to be seen on 
the middle stages of the fine central tower of South 
Lopham Church, near Thetford. 

♦ The pulling down of the north wall has revealed the 
interesting fact that the Norman tower was built up 
against an earlier Saxon wall, constructed of more dur- 
able mortar than the Norman work. This can be dis- 
tinguished on the left hand of the tower in the sketch on 
Plate II., and the photograph, Plate III., by the herring- 
bone courses of stones. 

The coign stones are destroyed or hidden by the 
north aisle. Parts of the exposed surface of the wall 
retain the original plaster, and across it there runs a 
chase about 16 feet from the floor, constructed in the wall 

G 
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fbr the reception of a joist 8 inches by 4 inches. If this 
supported a floor in a Saxon western tower it must have 
been a very large one ; but it is more probable that the 
recess indicates the position of a wooden pent-house roof 
fixed externally over a door, and extending across the 
west wall of the church. The wall was carried up in 
later work of rough boulders to the steep pitch of the 
Norman roof. No further indications as to the extent of 
the Saxon building have been discovered beyond those 
shown on the plan. 

The three bells taken down from the tower bear the 
following inscriptions, the two first being by Henry and 
George Oldfield. 

1. 1^ IHESVS BE OVR SPEED. 1609. [IfM.] 

2. ALL MEN THAT HEARE MY MOVRNFVLL SOVND 
REPENT BEFORE YOV LYE IN GROVND. 162O. [gjB.] 

3. 1^ MY ROARINGE SOVNDE DOTH WARNINGE GEVE 

THAT MEN CANNOT HEARE ALWAYS LYVE. 162I. 

3E-er. 
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Zbc endowment of TtClorfteop priori?. 



By Cornelius Brown. 



COL. Henry Mellish, of Hodsock Priory, is the for- 
tunate possessor of a number of interesting docu- 
ments, collected for the most part by his learned ancestor, 
Mr. Charles Mellish, who was Recorder of Newark in 
1770, and at his own expense in 1778 "repaired and 
ornamented" (as the inscription testifies) the ancient 
Beaumond Cross in that town. Recorder Mellish pos- 
sessed, among other good qualities, a taste for antiquarian 
research, and if only for the fact that he secured a copy 
of the notes of Mr. Twentyman, of Newark — a citizen 
who lived during the Civil war of the time of Charles the 
first, and left behind him a graphic record of incidents he 
witnessed during the siege of his native town — deserves 
to be held in grateful remembrance by local antiquarians, 
and by myself more especially. Mr. Dickenson alludes 
to these notes in his history published in 1815, and gives 
short extracts from them, but the fuller copy which Mr. 
Mellish preserved is richer in detail, embodying the 
experiences of a Royalist who, from the tower of the 
church, saw the cavalry of Prince Rupert charge down 
Beacon Hill and hurl themselves with irresistible force on 
the enemy below* Col. Mellish has kindly permitted me 
to utilise this narrative in the second volume of my new 
History of Newark, now in the press, but it is only one 
of many documents at Hodsock Priory which I have had 
the pleasure of inspecting. Of greater antiquarian and 
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chirographic value is the charter by which WilKam de 
Lovetot endowed the Priory of Worksop in the reign of 
Henry I. This document is in the style of legal writing 
which prevailed from the Norman Conquest to the reign 
of Henry HI., its plain bold letters and characteristic 
capitals, notably the W, being identical with those in the 
Notts, entries in Domesday Book, and there is little reason 
to doubt, though the seal is missing, that it is the original 
deed which confirmed to the Austin Canons Lovetot's 
pious and generous benefaction. 

The date of the foundation of the Priory is given by 
Dugdale as " the third of the Ides of May in the third 
year of Henry the First" (A.D. 1103). The date of this 
Charter can only be surmised. It is directed to " T Arch- 
bishop of York," and the only Archbishops of this period 
whose names began with T were Thomas IL, who died at 
Beverley in A.D. 11 14, and Thurstan, who flourished 
fromA.D. 1114 to A.D. 1140. That it was the latter to 
whom Lovetot refers is proved by the fact that Alexander, 
of Lincoln, was a witness to the King's ratification of the 
gift, and Alexander was not consecrated until 1123. The 
deed must therefore have been created between 1123 and 
1 140, when Thurstan died ; and the Archdeacon of 
Nottingham referred to in it would doubtless be Geoffrey 
Trocope, to whom a few years after his (Thurstan's) 
decease, the A'rchbishop is said to have appeared in a 
dream, and who wrote, in conjunction with Hugh de 
Pontefract, a life of Thurstan, which is preserved in the 
Cottonian library. William de Lovetot is mentioned 
twice in the Roll of Payments into the Exchequer, ending 
September, 1130, as follows: — "William de Luvetot 
renders account of the farm of Blida for half a year. He 
pays into the Treasury £21-9-4 and to the Corraedy of 
the King of Scotland 43s. 6d. And is quit." And again 
" William de Luvetot owes 40s. of pleas." The hand- 
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writing of his name in this document is identical with 
that in the Charter. 

Someone in a later hand — that of the i8th century — 
probably Recorder MelHsh himself, has described the 
document as the foundation charter quoted in Dugdale's 
" Monasticon," though it is not this particular deed the 
eminent antiquary had before him, as he seems to have 
obtained his copy from a source to which Thoroton also 
was often indebted, viz. "the collections of the industrious 
Mr St. Lo. Kniveton." Dugdale's reference is " Vide 
Registrum olim bibl. Seldenia, hujus apographim per 
St. Lo. Kniveton A T, Thoroton, p. 31 " — a transcript 
of the Register by St. Lo. Kniveton of which Thoroton 
made use. The copy in Dugdale, derived from that in 
the Priory Cartulary, except for some very slight and 
unimportant variations in the spelling of the place names 
and two witnesses omitted, is identical with the original 
here given. 

[Copy.] 

Notum sit T. Archiepiscopo Bboracensi, et Archiadiacono 
de Notingham, et omnibus baronibus, clericis, ac laicis Francis 
et Anglicis, totius Anglise et de Notinghamscira, quod W. de 
Luvetot, concessione et consideratione Emmse uxoris suas, et 
filiorum suorum, concedit et confirmat per breve suum donum 
quod fecit Deo et Sanctas Ecclesise et Canonicis Sancti Cuth- 
berti de Wirchesope in perpetuam eleemosinam. In primis 
totam capellariam totius Domus suas, cum decimis et oblation- 
ibus ; deinde Bcclesiam de Wirchesope, in qua Canonici sunt, 
cum terris et decimis, et omnibus rebus ad eandem ecclesiam 
pertlnentibus, et vivarium et molendinum quod est juxta 
ecclesiam de Wirchesope, et pratum quod est juxta molendinum 
et vivarium. Et prasterea omnem decimam denariorum de 
redditibus suis constitutis, tarn in Normannia, quam in Anglia. 
In campo de Wirchesope unam carucatam terras ad Inwara, 
et pratum suum de Cathala. Et omnes ecclesias suas de 
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dominio suo de honore de Blida : scilicet, ecclesiam de Gring- 
aieia, et ecclesiam de Mistertona, et ecclesiam de Walcrinham, 
et ecclesiam de Normantona, et ecclesiam de Colestona, et 
ecclesiam de Wilgebi ; ecclesiam de Wishou, et partem suam 
de ecclesia de Tiresweila, cum omnibus terrid, decimis, et 
rebus ad praefatas ecclesias pertinentibus ; similiter et 
decimam de pasnagio suo, et de melle, et de venatione, et de 
piscibus, et de volucribus ; de brasio et de molendinis suis, et 
de omnibus rebus suis de quibus decima dari solet vel dari 
debet. Bt vult et flrmiter concedit quod praedicti canonici 
haec omnia teneant bene et in pace, libere et honorifice, cum 
omnibus libertatibus et liberis consuetudinibus cum quibus 
ipse melius et liberius tenet. 

Testibus Ogero sacerdote, Wlveto sacerdote, Ilberto 
scriptore, Rogero de Luvetot, Brnaldo de Luvetot, Reginaldo 
de Luvetot, Odone dapifero, Brturo prseposito, Wigero de 
Sancto Albino, Cnut de Scefeld, Oilberto de Gatteford, Rogero 
de Sazendala. 



[Translation.'] 

Be it known to T(homas), Archbishop of York, and 
to the Archdeacon of Nottingham, and to all barons, clergy, 
and laity, both French and Bnglish, of the whole of Bngland, 
and [especially] of Nottinghamshire, that William Lovetot, 
with the consent and concurrence of his wife Bmma, and of 
his sons, grants and confirms by this his deed the gift which 
he has made to God and the Holy Church, and Canons of 
Saint Cuthbert of Worksop, in perpetual alms. In the first 
place, all the chapel furniture of his whole house, with the 
tithes and oblations. Next, the church of Worksop, in which 
the Canons are, with its lands and tithes, and everything that 
belongs to the same Church, and the fishpond and mill which 
is nigh unto the Church of Worksop, and the meadow which 
is by the mill and fishpond. And, further, the whole tithe of 
money of his customary rents, both in Normandy and in 
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England. In Worksop field one carucate of land at Inwara,* 
and his meadow at Cathala. And all his Churches, which are 
of his lordship of the Honour of Blyth ; to wit, the Church 
of Gringley, and the Church of Misterton, and the Church of 
Walkeringham. And the Church of Normanton, and the 
Church of Colston, and the Church of Willoughby ; the 
Church of Wysall, and his portion of 'the Church of Truswell, 
with all the lands, tithes, and possessions belonging to the 
aforesaid Churches. In like manner also the tithe of his 
pannage, and of honey, and of venison, and of fish, and of 
fowl ; of malt, and of his mills, and of all his possessions 
from which tithe is wont or ought to be given. And he wills 
and firmly grants that the said Canons shall possess all these 
things well and peaceably, freely and honourably, with all the 
liberties and free customs with which he himself now holds 
them with unquestioned right and entire freedom. 

Witnesses: — Oger the Priest, Wulvet^ the Priest, Ilbcrt 
the Scribe, Roger Lovetot, Arnold Lovetot, Reginald Lovetot, 
Odo the Steward, Arthur the Reeve, Wiger of Saint Aubin's, 
Cnut of SbefiBeld, Gilbert of Gateford, Roger of Saxondale. 



William de Lovetot was a man of considerable 
wealth and influence, the lord of many manors in this 
county, of " Shefl&eld and Hallamshire," in the county of 
York, and "a principal man in Huntingdonshire where he 
left a barony to his second son Nigellus." He lived at a 
time when the vigorous and illustrious Thurstan, the 
reviver of monasticism in the north, was Archbishop of 

(1) Inwara appears to have meant within the township. There was 
also an Outwara, for in the confirmation deed of William de Lovetot*s 
son, Richard, we have ** two bovatesof land in Herthewick ad Utwara.** 
Wara is properly a measure of land. 

(9) The priest Wlvet, or Ulnet, was doubtless the parish priest of 
Worksop, for in the confirmation of this grant by William's son, 
Richard, we have the additional gift of **the land which was Wlvets 
the priest in Worksop between the road and the park and Impecroft for 
making a shrubbery (virgultum)." 
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York» and shared some of the spirit which animated that 
famous ecclesiastic. The erection and endowment of re- 
ligious houses became the fashion, and during the major 
part of the 12th century great knights and nobles estab- 
lished monasteries where their souls might be prayed for, 
and to which their names in perpetuam ret memoriam might 
he honourably attached. Lovetot's foundation was for 
canons of the order of St. Austin, in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and St. Cuthbert, and the Archbishop was 
present, with Alexander, "the Magnificent," of Lincoln, 
and others, when King Henry I. granted confirmation of 
the gift. How the house grew and became enriched with 
further endowments, and how the branches of the 
founder's family grew also (one John de Lovetot was a 
Justice of the Common Pleas at Westminster, temp. 
Edward I.) it is not our province to speak. The bene- 
factor, William, left two sons, from the youngest of whom, 
Nigellus, Thoroton traces his descent, while the estates of 
the eldest passed to his grand-daughter, Matilda, who 
married Gerard de Furnivall, a powerful Norman.' 

Lovetot and Furnivall were buried in the priory 
church, as were also Neviles and Talbots, and other great 
men, as the quaint rhyming pedigree by Pigot, a canon of 
the priory sets forth, until, at the Reformation, the mon- 
astery was surrendered to Henry VIIL by Prior Thomas 
Stokk, November 15th, 1539. At that time the dear 
income was ;f 239 15s. 5d. The prior and brethren received 
pensions, and one of them, Laurence Sterkbone was not 
long in capitalising his, for he sold his annuity of 
£5 6s. 8d. for little more than two years' purchase ! 
Another of the canons got rid of his grant of £4 on some- 

i}) Matilda granted to WiUiam, her son, "the whole manor of 
Wyrkesop,'* and a charter by Edward, Prince of Wales, confirming 
Matilda^s, is in the British Museum (add. chr. 46,918), and has a large 
part of the seal attached to it in very fine preservation. 
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what better terms — for ^f 12. The lands given by Lovetot 
in Henry the First's time were sold by Henry VHI. to 
Messrs. Bellow and Bailly and others, as e.g,^ " one tene- 
ment, one cottage, and divers parcels of land in Worksop 
and Radford in the tenures of John Taylour, Agnes 
Wylkynson, William BuUesse, Raffe Gelder, and Mary 
Garth, part of the possessions of the late monastery of 
Woorkesopp, the farm of a tenement and eight acres of 
land, called Bakehouse flatte (27s.), a close in the tenure 
of W" de Auro called Hamkyn Yerd, and a croft abutting 
on Colemer." 

Of the stately monastery itself little is now remaining 
save the gatehouse, but the church is still (and will for all 
time continue) ** a proud monument of ancient ecclesias- 
tical magnificence." 

Authorities: — Dugdale's Monasticon, Thoroton's Notts., 
Pari. Writs., White's Dukery Records, Foss's Judges, Raine's 
Test. Bbor., Gasquet's Monasteries, Diet, of Nat. Biog., the 
Great Roll of the Pipe No. 1, P.R.O. ; Particulars for Grants, 
P.R.O., etc. 




Zbc Hrme, (treat, anb flDotto of tbe 

CiVi of mottinobam 

and Counts of tbe same Cits* 



By George Fellows. 




** Gules, issuant from the base a ragged cross 
couped vert between two ducal coronets in 
chief or, and the lower limb of the cross 
enflled with a like coronet." — 

College of Arms, 1898. 

VT HE origin and the significance of the arms of the 
^1^ Town of Nottingham are veiled in a mystery to 
which no very satisfactory solution has, as yet, been forth- 
coming. Some degree of doubt, too, prevails as to the 
exactness of the blazon, which is not made clearer by the 
description given of it by various authorities, viz. : Guillim 
in his " Display of Heraldry" (1679), who says — 

The town "beareth for their coat armour, argent^ two 
ragged staves in cross vert, between three coronets, two in chief 
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and one in base or, the ragged staff in pale, passing through the 
coronet in base,'' 

In Papworth's "Ordinary of British Armorials" 
(1874), the arms are described as — 

** Gules, two staves raguly and couped one in pale surmounted 
by the other in fesse vert, between two du^al coronets in chief or, 
the bottom part of the staff in pale enfiled with a ducal coronet 
of the lastr 

In Burke's "General Armory" (1878), the blazon is 
given thus — 

" Nottingham, Town of, gules, two staves ragulie couped, 
one in pale, surmounted by the other in fess vert, between two 
ducal coronets in chief or, the bottom part of the staff in pale, 
enfiled with a ducal coronet of the last'' 

In all these instances it will be observed that the 
charge on the shield is described as being two staves, not 
as a cross. 

On John Speed's Map of the Countie of Nottingham, 
dated 1610, the charge is dbown undoubtedly as a cross 
couped at all its limbs, not as two staves ; but he, like 
Guillim, describes the shield as argent. This appears to 
be the oldest representation of the arms now extant. 

The Nottingham halfpenny^ of 1669 indicates on the 
obverse a cross as issuing from the bottom of the shield. 

Dr. Thoroton, in his "Antiquities of Nottingham" 
(1677), on a map of Nottingham town, shows the " Arma 
Villae Nottinghamiae " as having a gules shield charged 
with a ragulie cross vert couped at all limbs, and 
Blackner, in more recent times, follows Dr. Thoroton in 
this particular. 

In St. George's Visitation of Notts. (1614), there is 
a tricking of the town arms, in which the ragged cross is 

(^) This halfpenny is inscribed ** Nottingham halfpenny changed by 
ye Chamberiains 1660.** 
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shown couped at three of its limbs, whilst the fourth 
issues from the base of the shield. It is on this last 
authority that the College of Arms at the present day 
take their stand, and lay down that the arms are as shown 
at the head of this paper. The following is a copy of an 
extract from a letter sent by the late Sir Albert Woods, 
Garter King at Arms, to the Town Clerk, dated 12th 
March, 1898 : — 

"A careful and exhaustive search has been made amongst 
the records of this College in respect to the correct arms of 
Nottingham and from the enclosed tracings.' You will notice 
that in each case the arms are represented as a cross raguly 
and not, as you mention, two staves raguly, one in pale and 
the other in fesse, as shewn in the tracing you sent me. I fail 

to find any authority for the latter So far as I 

can trace, the Visitation of the County of Nottingham made 
in the year 1614 is the only authority for the arms." 

It will thus be seen that a considerable complexity of 
descriptions of the town arms is furnished by various 
authorities on such matters. 

At the time (1898) when the College of Arms pro- 
nounced their ruling, i.e. when Nottingham was made a 
city, and received an augmentation of honour by being 
granted supporters, a coloured sketch was furnished by 
the College, which showed a great incongruity, for in it 
the cross was not shown to issue from the base of the 
.shield ! From this sketch the town authorities caused 
dies, transfers, and so forth to be made for use in such 
places as the town arms appear, and in the Council 
Chamber, the Guildhall, on the panels of the tram cars, 
prison vans, also on the new statue of Queen Victoria, 
recently erected in the Market Place, etc. 

Thus an erroneous representation of the arms, as laid 
down by the present highest authority in the kingdom, 

(1) That given at the commencement of this paper and two others. 
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namely the College of Arms, is being perpetuated. 

The following letter on this subject appeared in a 
local newspaper early in 1905 :-^ 

"THE CITY ARMS. 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE NOTTINGHAM DAILY GUARDIAN. 

Sir, — I have often wondered how much longer the Cor- 
poration of Nottingham intend displaying the heraldic mon- 
strosities which pass muster as the City Arms. Soon after 
the town of Nottingham was raised to the doubtful dignity of 
a city, the Corporation obtained a confirmation of the ancient 
Arms, with separate grants of a crest and supporters. These 
were duly emblazoned and distributed to the members of the 
Corporation and others. A copy of the same with a printed 
blazon, or heraldic description of the same, is in my possession. 
Unfortunately the printed blazon does not agree with the 
illustration, probably through the misconceptions of the artist 
employed. At the risk of being tedious I will explain the 
discrepancies. The Arms are : — Gules, issuant from the base 
a ragged cross couped vert between two ducal coronets in 
chief or, and the lower limb of the cross enfiled with a like 
coronet. Without going into the technicalities of this some- 
what wooden description, I may say that instead of the cross 
issuing from the base or bottom of the shield it is cut o£F like 
the other limbs. For a correct sketch of these ancient arms 
see the "Visitations of Nottinghamshire," published by the 
Harleian Society. The Crest is: — On a wreath of the colours* 
or and gules, a castle, walled, triple-towered and domed 
proper, the dome of the dexter tower surmounted by an 
increscent argent, and the sinister by an estoile. Here again 
a glance at the drawings of the ancient Town Seals in the 
work mentioned, will show the absurdity of sticking the sun 
and moon, or moon and star, whichever they may be supposed 
to be, on the tops of towers instead of placing them above 
the respective towers. The Supporters are : — On either side 
a man habited as a Forester, supporting in his exterior hand 
a long bow, bent, all proper. For an illustration of these 
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supporters in their absurdity look at any tramcar where the 
valiant foresters instead of being armed with a long bow, 
which in heraldry means a bow the full height of a man, or 
6ft. long, are depicted bearing bows similar to those used by a 
double-bass player. Last, the motto, used for many years 
without any authority, is * Vivit post funera virtus.' Why the 
Corporation, in obtaining their grant of Arms should retain 
this inappropriate motto passes understanding, for it is simply 
a sepulchral motto to be found on ancient monuments. There 
are examples at Clifton, Gotham, and elsewhere in this 
county, raised by pious persons to the memory of their 
relatives. It is known that in many cases similar mottoes 
were used to cover a multitude of sins. The Corporation of 
Nottingham, past and present, having committed many sins 
of omission and commission, would, it would appear, seek to 
hide them under the sepulchral hypocritical motto * Virtue (or 
good deeds) liveth (or lives) after death.' — I am, sir, &c., 

PARVUS MARISCUS." 

The letter attracted the attention of the Council of 
the Thoroton Society to the subject, with the result that 
steps were taken by that body to have the arms, if 
possible, once for all definitely settled. A fee was paid in 
order that a renewed search might be made at the College, 
with a view to ascertaining what the Heralds could find 
to authenticate the above description, which they had 
decreed as being the correct one. 

Mr. Athill, the Richmond Herald, reported as 
follows : — 

<*The earliest official record of the Arms of the City of 
Nottingham is to be found in the Visitation of 1614, where 
the Coat is represented as gules, issuant from the hose a ragged 
cross couped vert, between two ducal coronets in chief or, and a 
like Coronet enfiling the lower limb of the Cross, This is the 
Coat which is tricked in Vincent's copy of the same Visitation. 
(Vincent was Windsor Herald 1624-5) but in another of 
Vincent's MSS., No. 187, the Coat is represented not issuing 
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from the base. This MS., however, is not a record. 

M. 5, fo. 21, an early 17*** century MS., but not a record, 
likewise gives the Cross couped at all four limbs, as also does 
Philpot 6, 7, fo. 19*, but this too is not a record. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the Arms officially recorded 
for the City of Nottingham give the Cross as issuing out of 
the base of the shield, and they should continue to be so 
borne. 

Charles H. Athill, 

Richmond Herald. 
College of Arms, London, 

16 October, 1905." 

Controversy concerning these arms does not, however, 
cease with the exact technical heraldic description, or 
whether the charge should be a cross or two staves, or 
whether the arms show an heraldic error in placing a 
colour on a colour, which, in heraldry, as every one 
knows, is npt permissible. The heralds do not challenge 
this, because the fact of the lower limb of the cross 
passing through the ducal coronet in the base lifts it off 
the ground of the shield, so to speak, and thus saves 
the blazon. 

It is interesting, however, to turn attention to what 
could have been the origin of the arms, and their signifi- 
cance. They are closely identical with those of the 
Borough of Colchester, but there is no established affinity 
between the two places to which the similitude in their 
armorial bearings can, with safety, be attributed. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., a good authority 
on such matters, read a paper on the subject on the 
occasion of the visit of the Royal Archaeological Institute 
to Nottingham in the year 1901, in which he explained 
his theory as follows : — 

" That the three Crowns have reference to and must be 
regarded as being associated with the three nails. This 
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reduces the arms to perfectly simple elements ; the Cross of 
our Lord, pierced by three crowned nails. We may thus at 
once see, firstly, why the lowest Crown encircles the Cross, 
because it then hovers over the third nail, and secondly, that 
the honour due to the hallowed nails, which are otherwise 
liable to be overlooked, is clearly and emphatically set forth 
by the Crowns in a manner quite in accord with mediaeval 

usage These arms may, in fact, be regarded as 

the well known emblems of the Passion reduced to their 
simplest elements." 

He adds that he can only suggest that it is a mere 
coincidence that the arms of Nottingham are identical 
with those of Colchester. 

It is thought by some that Colchester acquired arms 
at an earlier date than Nottingham, for they appear on a 
charter, granted to the former town by King Henry V., 
so long ago as 7 July, 1413, and they are recorded in the 
College of Arms in 1558, whereas the oldest authority for 
the arms of Nottingham appears to be, as already stated, 
St. George's Visitation of 1614. 

It is impossible not to think that Nottingham pos- 
sessed its own arms previous to this date, for in the later 
years of the 15th century it was the law of the land ' that 
all cloth had to carry a leaden seal bearing the Royal 
Arms, as well as the arms of the town in which the fabric 
was made, as a guarantee that the piece produced was of 
the size prescribed by law. That Nottingham at that 
time was one of the leading industrial towns in the 
kingdom is incontestible, so there can be little doubt that it 

P) 1 Richard III., cap. viii., para. vi. •*.... Seals shall be 
provided and ordained by the treasurer of England, to be printed in 
lead, having the King's arms of England on the one side, and on the 
other side the arms, sign, or token of every city, borough, or town 

within the realm of England, where the cloth is made '' 

The official on whom the duty of affixing this seal devolved, was called 
an **aulnager.** There appears to have been considerable rascality 
practised by cloth makers in these days. 

H 
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then possessed^ and possibly had possessed for some years, 
its own coat of arms, and there is no reason for thinking 
that they varied materially from the arms, the use of 
which has descended to the present day. 

Mr. W. Gurney Benham has written an interesting 
pamphlet called "Ancient Legends connected with the 
Arms' of Colchester," in which the similarity between the 
arms of that town and those of Nottingham is alluded to. 
In this pamphlet he states that Colchester claims to be 
the birthplace, in the year 242, of the Empress Saint 
Helena, who was daughter of King Coel Godeberg, from 
whom the town of Colchester takes its name. As is well 
known, legend credits Saint Helena with being the dis- 
coverer of the True Cross and also the bodies of the 
"Three Kings" (the Magi). The latter she caused to be 
transferred from India to Constantinople, thence to 
Milan, and finally to Cologne. The three crowns that 
appear in the arms of that city are supposed to be indica- 
tive of these three kings. A chapel in the cathedral there 
is dedicated to them, and their remains are said to be 
contained in a golden casket in the Treasury. In the 
same way the three crowns in the arms of Colchester are 
supposed to be commemorative of the birth of the 
Empress Saint, the reputed discoverer of the kings' 
bodies. It may naturally be asked, if this be so, why 
should three similar crowns be introduced with the coat 
of arms of Nottingham ? To this, Mr. Benham furnishes 
a possible clue. He draws attention to the introduction 
to Deering's "History of Nottingham," wherein the 
historian says, " Some to prove the great antiquity of the 
town of Nottingham affirm that Coelus, a British King, 
was buried in it A.M. 3831. ..." 

In a footnote, Deering explains that this assertion 
must be regarded as being very unreliable, as there were 
at least two King Coels, one of whom was father to Saint 
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Helena, whilst another earlier king of that name is 
reported as the predecessor of Khig Lucius. 

In Leland's " Collectanea," Mr. Benham goes on to 
say, some unknown author mentions that ** Lucius caused 
four towns to be formed, viz., Nottingham, Hereford (?), 
Salisbury and Huntingdon." Mr. Benham, like Deering, 
also admits there is great confusion between the 
identity of these ancient rulers, but he thinks that the 
arms of both towns may possibly have been evolved out 
of these mythical old chronicles, and concludes his 
pamphlet as follows : — 

" On the whole, therefore, I think that we may assume 
that the arms of Colchester, as of Nottingham, were meant 
to tell the story of Saint Helena ; that the cross alludes to 
the discovery of the Holy Rood ; that the Crowns symbolise 
the Magi, and that their position was, in all probability, 
intended to remind men of the third specially important dis- 
covery attributed to her (S* Helena), the discovery of the 
Holy nails." 

Further theories and conjectures as to the meaning 
of the arms have been promulgated, such as that the 
three crowns are symbolical of the Holy Trinity ; that 
the ragged timber cross is indicative of the proximity of 
Shirewood Forest, and the three ducal crowns were added 
by some one of England's king's as a mark of honour to 
the town, where Royalty so frequently sojourned for the 
purposes of hunting in Shirewood Forest. 

The College of Arms is the final authority on all 
matters pertaining to the correctness of coat armour ; the 
arms of the city must, therefore, be rendered as laid down 
by that authority at the commencement of this paper and 
"continue to be so borne," in spite of the numerous 
instances in which the arms are depicted in a variant form. 

814711 
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Various representations of the Town Arms 
PRIOR TO 1800. 

John Speede's Map, 1610, a cross ragiil^e couped at all 

its limbs. 
Visitation of 1614, the same, but the limb in pale issues 

from the base, as shown at the head of this paper. 
Nottingham halfpenny, 1669, the same as last. 





yohn Spiidi's Map, 1610, 



Nottingham Halfpenny, 1669. 



Thoroton's History, the same as on Speede's Map. 
"Nottingham Post" newspaper, 1711, two crossed staves 

ragul6e, the one in pale issuing from the base. 
" Nottingham Mercury," 1725 (a crude woodcut) the same. 





Thorotm's History, 1677, 



Nottingham Mircury, 1725. 



In the vestry of St. Mary's Church {temp. Queen Anne), 
two crossed staves, but couped at all their limbs. 

Descriptions of the Arms. 

Guillim's " Display of Heraldry," 1679, cross staves ragul6e 
Papworth's " Armorials," 1874, the same. 
Burke's ** Armory," 1878, the same. 
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A public-house at the bottom of Malin Hill, now 
named the "Town Arms," was formerly known as the 
" Ragged Staff." 

The same grant that gave Nottingham supporters to 
its arms also registered its crest and motto. The crest is 
thus described : — " On a wreath of the colours, or and 
gules, a castle walled, triple-towered and domed proper, 
the dome of the dexter tower surmounted by an increscent 
argent, and the sinister by an estoile or." 

The design of the crest, which is appropriate to the 
town and its castle, was founded on the seal that has been 
in use by the corporation for some years. In the seal, 
however, the moon and star are shown as in the heavens, 
whereas in the sketch by the College of Arms, issued in 
1898, they appear lodged on the pinnacles of the towers 
of the fortress, a situation which seems scarcely to accord 
with the blazon in which they are said to surmount them. 
What is the exact meaning conveyed by the word sur- 
mounted ? If the heavenly bodies are correctly repre- 
sented by the College in this crest, as resting on the 
pinnacles, then it would seem that the estoile in the crest ^ 
of the Earl of Londesborough and the sun in that of 
Viscount Powerscourt (to take two instances at random), 
which are shown as detached and in the heavens in both 
Burke and Debrett's Peerages, are incorrectly rendered. 

As regards the motto " Vivit post funera virtus," Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson, the editor of the Nottingham Borough 
Records, published a short pamphlet in 1889 on the 
subject, in which he shows that the motto is a compara- 
tively recent adjunct (October, 172 1) to the arms, and 
that the majority of ancient cities and boroughs, of which 
Nottingham can justly claim to be one, have no mottoes. 
The words certainly seem inappropriate as a motto to a 
thriving, industrial town. 
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A letter from Mr. F. W. Dobson, an active member 
of the council of the Thoroton Society, appeared in the 
" Nottingham Daily Express" of 8 May, 1906, which seems 
to fix the period at which a motto first became identified 
with the town arms. The letter is so convincing on this 
point that it should be placed on record, and is as follows : 

"The association of this motto with the arms of 
Nottingham has long been a mystery to the local anti- 
quary and historian. It appears to have been assumed, 
no one knows when or how, but as there is no record of. 
it on the drawing of the arms made at the Heralds' 
' Visitation ' of the town in 1614, and in the earliest map 
and prints of the town in which the arms occur, namely 
Speed (1610) and Thoroton (1677), we are fairly safe in 
concluding that it is an innovation of the last two hundred 
years or thereabouts, probably some four centuries later 
than the first use of the arms themselves. 

** We turn, therefore, in the hope of enlightenment, to 
the local press, and here, fortunately, we have records 
which give us some assistance. 

"In the Castle Museum there is a copy of the earliest 
Nottingham newspaper, *The Nottingham Post,* printed 
by John Collyer in the Long Row. This is dated 171 1, 
and contains on its title page an impress of the town arms 
without any motto. About 1714 Collyer discontinued 
this paper, and started ' The Nottingham Mercury,' and 
we find (from one or two copies of the paper in the 
possession of Mr. James Ward), that down to the end of 
1717, the old block of the arms as used by "The Post" 
was retained. Copies for the years 1718 to 1720 I have 
never come across, but in the Free Library there is a 
copy dated October 19, 1721, and here we find for the 
first time the arms with the motto adjoining it. We thus 
arrive at the fact that some time between the years 1718 
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and 172 1 the printer had made a fresh block and added 
it on. 

" Now I suggest, from what we know of CoUyer, that 
so far as its connection with the town is concerned, he 
was the originator, and that its usage alongside the arms 
during several years of ' The Murcury's ' existence, first 
gave to it that association with the arms of Nottingham 
which it holds to-day. 

" Mottoes, Mr. Lower says, have been divided into 
three sorts, the enigmatical, the emblematical, and the 
sentimental, and ours coming under the last of these, we 
need not strain its meaning beyond the simple 'virtue 
survives the grave.' 

" Here we have just that vein of sentiment which this 
God-fearing man, Collyer, the publisher and printer of 
countless religious books and tracts, the champion of the 
'dissenting' interest of those days, would choose as a 
motto for his paper, and an annex to the arms, and it was 
probably as the former that he first used and adopted it. 

"Still, we may remember, if his intention was to add 
it to the arms, that he was a noted antiquary, who in the 
year 1714 had been presented with the freedom of the 
town * for his services in collecting antiquities of Notting- 
ham,' and he would know that by so doing he was neither 
violating any heraldic law, nor assuming any right to which 
his position as an authority (with the approval of his 
townsmen) did not entitle him. 

" So without any great stretch of imagination, we can 
picture this worthy printer and bookseller, in his anti- 
quarian rambles amongst the churches of his county, 
seeing graven on the Stanhope, Clifton, Pilkington, and 
other noted monuments, this well-known motto, and at a 
time (1719-20) when his county was plunged in panic, and 
doubtless many of his fellow townsmen in ruin and des- 
pair, owing to the bursting of that great South Sea 
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bubble, choosing it as a suitable and appropriate one. 
And indeed, in taking it from the tombs of those* Notting- 
hamshire worthies, he was only going back to one of the 
two sources from which heraldic mottoes probably had 
their origin — religion and war. 

** Until an earlier date of its use be found, I offer 
this as a solution of the mystery. At any rate, as we 
cannot lay claim to its authenticity in connection with 
our earliest grant or use of arms, there is some satisfaction 
in surmising that John CoUyer, who was probably our 
only Freeman to receive his honour for eminence as an 
antiquary, but whose records and researches are altogether 
lost, left us this motto, which will survive as long as 
Nottingham bears its arms." 

Since Mr. Dobson wrote the foregoing, he has seen 
some copies of the "Nottingham Mercury" at the British 
Museum. From these, the earliest use of the motto can 
be narrowed down to between the dates December 17th, 
1719, and June 30th, 1720. 




Report of tbc Council 

FOR THE YEAR I905. 



^T^HE Council has pleasure in stating that the number 
Vi^ of Members continues to be maintained. During 
the year 16 new Members have joined, and 15 Members, 
through death or resignation, have been lost to the Society, 
leaving the present total at 230. 

The Treasurer's Statement of Accounts and Balance 
Sheet are appended. These show a somewhat larger balance 
in hand than last year, but the expenditure of the Society 
leaves very little money available for the publication of 
volumes of the Record Series or other like special purposes. 

Gifts of Books have been received from several members, 
viz.: — Mrs. Musters, Mr. Harry Gill, Mr. J. Granger, and 
Mr. Potter Briscoe. 

The Society is no longer a sub-tenant of the Royal 
Insurance 0£Bce as regards its headquarters, a fresh tenancy 
direct with the landlord having been arranged. 

The appeal made for contributions towards the furnishing 
necessary to adapt this room to the purposes for which it 
is intended, has met with but little response. 

The Council has purchased from Mr. J. T. Godfrey a 
copy of the portion of the Torre MS. relating to Notts., 
with a view to having the same printed and issued to the 
Members, but, unless help should be forthcoming from 
outside, the estimate for doing so is beyond the present 
resources of the Society. The Council considered that, 
while it would not be satisfactory to issue the work in 
detached parts, it was expedient to secure the MS. when 
the opportunity offered, as by so doing the eventual issue 
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would be more economically effected, than if the whole had 
to be extracted afresh from the original at York. 

Two Excursions were arranged during the Summer, 
which were well attended, thus testifying to the interest 
taken in archaeological matters by the Members. A full 
account of these will appear in the volume of Transactions 
for 1905. 

The brass on the Peckham tomb at Ossington was found 
to bear remains of older engravins; on its underside. The 
Council thought this of sufficient interest to justify their 
obtaining permission to have the brass thoroughly examined ; 
this has accordingly been done, and will be duly reported 
in the Transactions. 

The attention of the owner of the fine specimen of a 
circular stone Dovecote at Barnby-in-le-Willows has been 
directed to the interest which attaches to such buildings 
and to the bad state of repair into which this is falling; 
so far, however, nothing has resulted from the appeal. An 
illustrated paper on the mediaeval stone Dovecotes in the 
county would be of interest if any Member would undertake 
to compile one for the Society. 

The City Authorities of Nottingham are desirous of 
erecting, under the Holbrook bequest, tablets on houses 
which are associated, either as birthplace or residence, with 
notable townsfolk of the past, and the Art Museum Committee 
has requested the Council to co-operate with them in 
obtaining authentic information to enable them to accom- 
plish this object. 

The following tablets have already been affixed : — 

Philip James Bailey - Weekday Cross. 

Hbnry Kirke White - Cheapside. 

Henry Dawson - - Mansfield Road. 

Raisuhg of Standard by) o^ j j tjh 
Charles I. - -( Standard Hill. 

Blachner (Historian) - «« RanclifiFe Arms," Sussex St. 

Ecwm Elus * . -18, Manvers Street. 
Gilbert Wakefield - St. Nicholas* Rectory 
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Rbv. William Carby, D.D. - Park Street. 
Lord Byron - - - Newstcad House, St. James St. 
"General" William Booth Notintone Place, Sneinton. 
Robert Millhouse - - 32, Walker Street, Sneinton. 

The question of the correct blazon of the Arms of 
Nottingham in connection with the grant of supporters on 
the occasion of its being created a City, has aroused some 
interest, and a paper on this subject will appear in the 
Transactions. 

The Council desires to point out that the Thoroton 
Society was formed and exists for the whole of the County 
and not merely for the neighbourhood of the County Town. 
It is disappointing that so few of its Members and of the 
public in general in the north of the County take so little 
active interest in the Society and its work. Their presence 
would be welcomed at the Excursions, and the Editors would 
be glad to receive suitable papers for the Transactions 
concerning places and matters of interest in Mid and North 
Nottinghamshire. It is hoped that any photographs that may 
be taken of objects interesting to archaeologists, such as old 
structures that are likely to be demolished, will be sent to 
the Hon. Secretaries, so that a permanent record may be 
preserved. 

The issue of Mr. Leadams paper on the " Domesday 
of Enclosures," which forms Vol. II. of the Society's "Record 
Series," has been completed; and the concluding Volume 
of the Inquisitiones-post-Mortem, i.e., Vol. III. of the Record 
Series, together with an index, is sent herewith. 
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The Society exchanges publications with the following : 

Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Royal ARCHiCOLooicAL Institute. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History 
Society. 

Bast Herts ARCHiCOLOGicAL Society. 

Bast Riding Antiquarian Society. 

Thoresby Society. 



And the following purchase copies: 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
British Museum, London. 
Bromley House Library, Nottingham. 
Free Public Library, Nottingham. 
Guildhall Library, London 
LiNCOLNS Inn Library, London. 
Mechanics' Institute, Nottingham. 
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Ipswich, Wolsey*s College at, 5 



Isle of Bourbon, 70-72, 76 

France, 61, 70, 71, 76 

Isle de la Passe, 61, 74, 78 
Isle Platte, 75 

J 

Jackson, Richard, 8 
Jacotel, Isle of Prance, 61 
Jacquesnil, 69 
Jerningham, Sir Hubert, 60 
Jersey, 58 
Jervaulx Abbey, Yorks., 28 

K 

Keating, General, 71-73 
Kingsbury, co. Warwick, 57 
King's Lynn, brasses at, 32 
Kirkstall Abbey, Yorks., 28 
Kniveton, St. Lo., 85 

L 
Lancaster, John of Gaunt, Duke 
of, 4, 18, 24 

Laneham, Notts., 2 

Langford, Tudor manor house, 
39 

La Platte, 61 

Lauderdale, Earls of, 57 

Laughton, 13, 14, 19 

Lay ton. Dr. Richard, 5 

Legardj Capt., 59 

Col. J. D., 59 

Legh, Dr. Thomas, 5 

Leicester, Robert, Earl of, 2 

Leland, John, quoted, 5, 25 

Lenton, monks of, 17 

Lesby, Mr., 75 

Lesiter, Charles, 51 

Leyden, Holland, 9, 10 

Lincoln, Alexander, Bishop of, 
17, 84, 88 

Little Carlton, 34 

Lloyd, Capt., 63 

Lobley, Spencer, 11 

Londesborough, Earl of, crest of, 
101 
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Lopham Church, near Thetford, 
81 

Lovetot, Arnold, 86, 87 

Emma, 84, 85 

John de. Justice, 88 

Matilda, 88 

Nigellus, 88 

Reginald, 86, 87 

Richard, 87 

Roger, 88, 87 

WiUiam de, 84-89 

Lowe, A. B. Lawson, 1 

Lucius, King, 99 

Lumley, — , third Earl of Scar- 
brough, 29 

M 

Mackenzie, Rt. Rev. Henry, 
D.D., 39 

Malacca, 61 

Marriott, Ann, 37 

John, 37 

Rev. Randolph, 37 

Mattersey Abbey, Notts., 1 

Mauritius, 57, 60, 73, 75 

"Mayflower" ship, 10 

Mellish, Charles, Recorder of 
Newark, 83, 85 

Col. Henry, 83 

Mellors, Aid. Robert, on Scrooby , 
2-10 

Melville, Lord, 70 

Mering, Francis, 41 

Margaret, 41 

Sir William, 45 

Mexborough, 14 

Middleton, The Lady, on **Sir 
Nesbit Willoughby, Admiral 
of the Blue," 57-78 

Lord, 39, 58, 60, 65 

Mill, Stevenson, on the Peckham 
Brass at Ossington, 31, 32 

Millhouse, Robert, tablet to, 107 

Misterton Church, 86, 87 

Montagu, John, Marquess, 25 

Montgomery, D. H., quoted, 10 



Morton, Robert, 12 

Muskham, Notts., manor of, 8 

Musters, Mrs., 105 

Myller, Thomas, Lancaster 
Herald, 5 



**Nan Scott^s Chamber" at 
Holme, 36 

Neville, Lady, 25 

Newark, 8 

Beacon Hill, 83 

Castle, 17 

dismantled, 49 



• Charles Mellish, Re- 



corder of, 83, 85 
siege of, 37 



New Plymouth, Mass., 10 

Harbour, 10 

Rock, 10 

Normanton Church, 86, 87 
North CoUingham, 39, 42, 47-53 

plague at, 48 

Muskham, Barton arms, 

88 

Scarle, 43 

Wheatley, palimpsest 

brass at, 31 

Nostell, Canons of, 20 

Nottingham, the Arms, Crest, 
and Motto of the City of, 
91-104 

Bishop Suffragan 



of, 39 



incident, 17 



■ Castle besieged 17 
Mortimer 



Museum, 35 

Hospital of St. 

King Coelus buried 

Park, St. Mary's 

Chapel, 17 

■ Standard raised at, 



John, 3 
at, 98 



106 



tablets erected to 

notable townsfolk, 106, 107 
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Nottingham Trent Bridge, 79 
Nottinghamshire, Torre MS. 
relating to, 105 



Odo the steward, 86, 87 
Oger the priest, 86, 87 
Oldfldd, George, bellfounder, 36 

47,82 
Henry, bellfounder, 36, 

82 
Osborne, Thomas, bellfounder, 

51 
Ossington, Peckham Brass at, 

81, 32, 106, 108 
Oxford, Cardinal College, 5 
Christ Church, 5 



Peckham Brass at Ossington, 31 

32, 106, 108 
Peterborough, Abbot of, 39 
Philippa of Hainault, Queen, 17, 

22 

Pilgrim Fathers, 7, 9 
Pilgrimage of Grace, 5 
Plumtree Church, 79-82 
Plymouth, 9, 10 

Ne\^ England, 9 

Pomfret, 5 

Pontefract, Hugh dc, 84 
Port du Diable, 73 

Louis, 74 

au Prince, 69 

Royai; 69 

SudE8t,61,76 

Powerscourt, Viscount, crest of, 

101 
Pudsey, Hugh de. Bishop of 

Durham, 17 
Puritan Christian names, 42 
Pye, Lieut., 78 

R 

Ramsgate, 66 

Ranskiil, Notts., derivation of 
name, 2 



Receipts and payments, 1905, 

summary of, 108 
Report of the Council for the 

year 1905, 105 

Rievaulx Abbey, Yorks., 28 
Riga, Russia, 65 
Robinson, Rev. John, 8, 9 

Roche Abbey, Yorks., 19, 20, 25, 

27-30 
Rochester, Robert, 8 
Rodriques, 61 
Roger, Archbishop, 2, 3 
Ros, Sir William de, 3 
Rossington, Yorks., 16 
Rouen Abbey, Normandy, 17 
Rowley, Sir John, 76 
Rufford Abbey, Notts., 29 
Rupert, Prince, at Newark, 83 
Rutland, Earl of, 5 

Thomas, Earl of, 47 

Ryton, river, 1, 11 

8 
St. Abb^s Head, Berwickshire, 52 
St. Aubin's, Wiger of, 86, 87 
St. Cuthbert, 53 
St. Denis, Isle of Bourbon, 72 
St. Domingo, 69 
St. Ebba, 52 

St. Helena, the Empress, 98, 99 
St. Paul's, Isle of Bourbon, 61, 

73 
Salisbury, 99 
Sanders, Sir Thomas, 41 
Sandbeck Park, 27 
Sandford, co. Devon, 13 

John, 25 

Sandys, Abp. Edwyn, 6 

Sir Martin, 6 

Sir Samuel, 6 

Santo Martha, 61 
Savage, Abp. Thomas, 4 
Saxendale, Roger of, 86, 87 
Saxton*s map of Notts., 33 
Scarbrough, Eari of, 17, 27, 29, 

SO 
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Scarle, North, 43 

South, Church, 43-47 

Scott, Ann, 36 

Screveton, Notts., Rev. W. B. 
Bury, rector of, 26 

Skrocby, 4 

Scrooby, Notts., 1-11, 35 

Church, 11 

Henry VIII. at, 6 

Manor House, 11 

Separatists, 8, 9 

Scrope, Archbishop, 2 

Selby, J., 53 

Senegal, 61 

Seraglio Point, 68 

Sewell, Archbishop, 3 

ShefiQeld, Cnut of, 86 87 

Sherwood Forest, 4, 12 

Shrewsbury, Earl of, 5 

Smyth, Rev. John, 8 

Snowdon, Robert, D.D., 9 

Southampton, 9 

South CoUingham, 49, 52 

Church, 39-42 

South Scarle, 42-47, 49 

Church, 43-47 

plan of, 46 

Southwell, Notts., 2, 4 

Collegiate Church, 9 

Peculiar Court of, 34 

Spencer, Earl, 13 

Margaret, 35 

Standish, Rev. J., on Tickhill 
Church, 19-27 

Steinheil, General, 65, 67, 68 

Sterkbone, Laurence, 88 

Stevenson, William, quoted, 8 

on Tickhill 

Castle, 15-18 

W. H., 101 



Stokk, Thomas, Prior of Work- 
sop, 88 

Stone, Yorks., 27 

Styrup, public tournaments at, 30 



Surflett, Stephen, 33, 34 
Sutton-cum-Lound, 2, 3 
Swinderby, 47 



Tamworth, Isabella, 35 

Katherine, 35 

Tayler, Col., 63 

Sir Herbert, 66, 67 

Taylor, J. & Co., bellfounders, 45 

Taylour, John, 89 

Thomas II., Abp. of York, 84-86 

Thornton, Richard, 48 

Thoroton family, 88 

Society's library, 30 

Thurstan, Archbishop of York, 19, 
84,87 

TickhiU, Yorks., 13-27 

Castle, 13-18 

St. Nicholas's 

Chapel, 17 

Church, 18-27 

Holy Trinity 



Chapel, 24 



20, 21, 24, 25 



Laughton chapel 



St. Helen's 



Chapel, 24 

— Honour of, 13, 17 

— Hospitals at, 26, 27 

— House, 23 

— Market Cross, 27 



Priory of St. Augustinei 

25,27 

Tirwhit, Richard, 47 

Torne, river, 16 

Torre MS. relating to Notts., 105 

Tournaments, public, 30 

Trent, river, 2 

floods, 48, 51 

Trocope, Geoffrey, Archdeacon 
of Nottingham, 84-86 

Truswell Church, 86, 87 

Twentyman, Mr., 83 
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Vipoot, Robert de, 12 

W 

Wakeaeld, GUbert, tablet to, 106 

Walker, John, 18 

Walkeriogham Church, 86, 87 

Ward, H. G., 64 

James, 102 

Warwick, Earl of, 3 

Waterloo, battle of, 58 

Waverley Abbey, Surrey, 28 

Welbeck, Notts.. 4 

Wellow, Notts., 2 

Wester Kinloch, 57, 59, 60 

White, Henry Kirke, tablet to, 
106 

Robert, 30 

Willoughby, Barbara, 57, 58 

Bridget, 58 

Catherine, 57 

Cecilia, 57, 58 

Charles, 58 

J.J. R.,58 



Church, 86, 87 
Edward, 58 

- feimily, 57, 58 

- Francis, 58 

■ Henry, 58 
John, 58 

■ Moncrieffe, 58 



Willoughby, Nesbit, 58 

Sir Nesbit J., 57-78 

Sir Percival, 58 

Hon. and Rev. 



Percival, 59, 62 

Robert, 57, 58, 60 

Robert Lewis, 58 

- Suttie, 58 
• Thos. Ferriss, 58 

- William, 58 



Winthorpe, Notts., 33 

Wiseton, Notts., 13 

Witham, river, floods, 48, 51 

Wollaton, 58 

— : Hall, 62 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 2, 4, 5 

Woods, Sir Albert, Garter King 
at Arms, 93 

WooUey, Cecil Smith, 52 

Worksop, Notts., 8 

Priory, Endowment of. 



Wulvet the priest, 86, 87 
Wylkynson, Agnes, 89 
Wysall Church, 86, 87 



Ysak Bey, 68, 69 

York, Archbishops of, 2-4, 6, 8, 
19, 20, 27, 8486 

Yorke, Rt. Hon. Charles, 70 
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